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TliCiJc  papers,  advocating  a more  active  participation 
in  public  affairs  b_v  physicians  than  has  been  the  custom 
in  this  country,  are  reprinted  with  the  belief  that  such 
broader  activity  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  will  help 
to  free  the  State  from  many  present  evils.  A good 
doctor  must  be  educated,  honest,  sensible  and  brave. 
Nothing  more  is  needed  in  its  citizens  to  make  a state 
<rreat. 

JOHN  B.  ROBERTS. 

;H.‘5  S.  17th  St.,  Rliiladelphia. 

March  1,  1908. 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  DUTY  TO  THE  STATE. 


The  doctor’s  highest  duty  is  to  be  honest  and  to  fight 
for  honesty  in  his  profession  and  in  the  state.  He  should 
abhor  cowardice  in  others,  as  in  himself,  for  cowardice 
is  the  parent  of  dishonesty.  The  professional  coward 
and  the  commercial  coward  have  aided  efficiently,  if 
perchance  unwittingly,  the  present  degradation  of  the 
body  politic  and  the  body  medical.  Moral  cowardice 
is  a characteristic  of  both  corporations  and  individuals 
in  this  twentieth  century,  and  is  the  result  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ‘^Almighty  Dollar,”  which  has  usurped  the 
place  of  ^^Self-Respect”  in  men’s  minds. 

The  sociologic  character  of  the  work  of  this  Academy 
and  its  educational  requirement  for  fellowship  author- 
ize the  introduction  here  of  topics  of  an  economic,  or 
politico-social,  nature.  ISTo  excuse  need  therefore  be 
made  for  my  choice  of  subject.  To  those  who  may  ob- 
ject to  the  criticisms  of  my  profession,  my  city  or  my 
state,  I reply  that  I know  of  no  better  way  to  remedy 
evils  than  to  recognize  their  existence.  An  honest  and 
just  investigation  of  suspected  corruption  and  an  honest 
and  brave  avowal  of  discovered  wrong  are  the  first  steps 
toward  amelioration  of  evil.  He,  who  is  afraid  to  see, 
and  dare  not  mention,  the  misdoings  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  is  his  profession’s  worst  son.  He,  who  cries 
out  for  concealment  under  the  plea  of  loyalty,  is  no 
better  than  the  scheming  political  leader,  whose  cow- 
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ardice  and  insincerity  call  forth  the  reprobation  of  up- 
right citizens.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  cow- 
ardice begets  lying  and  that  a liar  is  essentially  a cow- 
ard. Eeformation  comes  from  honest  introspection, 
which  begets  respect  and  honor  from  the  outside  world. 

David’s  description  of  a citizen  of  Zion  is  “he  that 
walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.”  The  upright  gait,  the 
righteous  labor  and  the  truthful  spirit  are  as  needful 
now  as  in  the  times  of  that  great  King. 

The  superior  training  of  doctors  of  medicine,  their 
unusual  opportunities  to  know  the  needs  of  a com- 
munity, their  wide  acquaintance  wdth  citizens,  their 
many  chances  to  play  the  part  of  missionary,  and  their 
])crsonal  influence  with  active  men  make  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  state  great.  Even  greater  is  the  respon- 
sibility, and  greater  is  the  duty,  that  rests  upon  a fel- 
low of  this  Academy,  because  its  claim  to  existence  is 
founded  upon  a broad  cultivation  of  the  humanities,  in 
addition  to  medical  education. 

The  doctor  is  excused  from  jury  duty  and  is  entitled 
to  withhold  medical  confidences  under  certain  circum- 
stances. He  should,  therefore,  be  willing  to  render  a 
return  for  these  privileges  in  a higher  civic  courage  and 
usefulness.  It  is  not  only  his  religious  or  ethical  duty 
to  be  honest  and  brave,  but  his  civic  duty  as  well.  In 
these  days,  moreover,  a mere  passive  virtue  is  not  suf- 
ficient. 

The  doctor  must  fight  for  honesty  in  others  also  and 
strike  real  knock-down  blows  at  political  and  profes- 
sional chicanery,  if  he  wishes  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  the 
public.  There  are  in  all  vocations  weaklings  who  do 
nothing  but  accept  the  benefits  which  their  environment 
brings  them.  They  make  no  return  to  their  generation 
and  when  dead  leave  no  special  vacancy  in  the  economic 
household.  Such  impassive  units  are  of  little  real 
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worth.  Although  they  may  do  no  active  harm,  they 
increase  the  dead-weight  of  indifference,  which  must  be 
lifted,  if  the  righteousness  of  the  world  is  to  increase 
and  the  happiness  of  humanity  to  be  brought  to  its  ful- 
filment. It  has  always  been  this  inertia  that  has  re- 
tarded progress,  and  permitted  wrong  to  flourish. 

The  physician  should  be  on  guard  lest  in  civic  mat- 
ters he  become  tainted  with  this  form  of  inert  conserva- 
tism. It  is  easy  to  plead  professional  engagements  and 
personal  modesty  as  excuses  for  lack  of  energy  in  up- 
rooting hygienic  and  political  evils. 

A physician  does  not  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow  citizens 
by  merely  treating  their  typhoid  fevers,  while  making  no 
effort  to  compel  the  local  rulers  to  supply  purer  drink- 
ing water  to  the  home.  He  knows  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  actively  labor  for  a 
pure  water  supply.  Similar  activity  in  urging  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  is  a recognized  part  of  his  professional 
work.  The  doctor  may  not  escape  this  responsibility, 
because  his  sluggish  temperament  and  unused  con- 
science permit  him  to  see  with  equanimity  ignorant  men 
and  innocent  children  suffer  and  die.  If  he  is  mentally 
or  physically  lazy,  let  him  select  some  position  in  the 
world,  where  such  inactivity  and  uselessness  are  less 
censurable. 

Some  may  exclaim  that  these  matters  are  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  practising  physician,  but  belong  to  the  civic 
officials.  Such  excuses  for  dereliction  of  civic  and  pro- 
fessional duty  should  always  arouse  active  condemna- 
tion. The  doctor  knows  the  results  of  scientific  study  of 
hygienic  questions  and  should  insist  upon  their  applica- 
tion to  the  citizen’s  person  and  possessions.  A member 
of  a community,  who  is  favored  by  education,  exper- 
ience and  social  position,  owes  more  to  the  common 
good  than  one  less  fortunate  in  these  attributes.  The 
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more  one  has,  the  more  one  owes  to  his  fellows.  Let  us 
all  accept  the  responsibility  of  our  profession,  if  we 
accept  its  honors  and  emoluments. 

This  claim  upon  the  doctor  is  individual  and  may  not 
be  shirked.  To  delay  for  societies,  institutions  or  com- 
binations of  men  to  make  the  start  is  not  justifiable. 
A brave  knight  goes  to  battle  alone.  He  does  not  wait 
for  companions  to  give  him  courage  and  afford  succor. 
Delay  often  means  failure.  Prompt  action  often  gives 
the  only  possible  success.  After  all,  history  shows  that 
organized  bodies  follow  a single  brave  spirit.  The  great 
reforms  have  always  been  started  by  the  alert  brain  or 
agile  body  of  one  man.  He,  who  works  for  the  love  of 
the  duty  to  be  done,  soon  finds  followers.  He  who  trem- 
blingly waits  for  company  in  good  deeds  has  a sorry 
achievement  to  his  credit.  The  one-man  fights  for  right- 
eousness have  made  the  modern  better  than  the  ancient 
world. 

Much  unpaid  work  is  to  be  done  on  this  earth.  1 
like  to  think  that  a great  deal  of  it  is  done  by  doctors. 
The  public  knows  that  physicians  do  much  for  the  sick 
without  money  recompense.  Much  is  to  be  done  in  civic 
affairs,  which  brings  no  reward  and  no  glory.  This  is 
just  as  much  the  doctor’s  duty  as  to  cure  the  poor  and 
friendless,  or  to  ease  their  road  to  the  grave. 

How  often  financial  success  blunts  the  conscience  and 
lessens  the  activity  of  medical  men ! What  a miscon- 
ception of  duty  this ! The  less  one  has  to  think  of  the 
necessities  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  more  free  is  he 
to  devote  his  energies  to  the  public  service.  It  is  often 
pretty  easy  to  pardon  the  impecunious  man,  who  for  his 
household’s  sake  is  driven  to  accept  a ^Mirty  dollar”  for 
some  improper  service  to  a sly  tempter.  Ho  excuse 
seems  adequate,  however,  when  a similar  dereliction  is 
committed  by  a physician  of  means,  education  and  in- 
telligence. His  brains  and  intellectual  training  should 
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show  him  the  true  path,  which  may  be  invisible  to  his 
muddlepated  colleague.  The  absence  of  financial  stress 
makes  his  failure  to  do  the  right  inexcusable.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  us  all  to  be  measured  by  the  same 
standard  of  ethics  or  morals.  The  fellows  of  this  Acad- 
emy, for  instance,  are  rightly  expected  to  do  better  and 
be  better,  than  men  of  less  intellectual  opportunity.  So 
also,  those  of  means,  whether  professional  men  or  busi- 
ness men,  should  be  held  to  a stricter  ethical  responsi- 
bility than  those  who  have  a daily  struggle  to  feed  their 
children.  In  the  abstract,  right  is  right,  wrong  is 
wrong  and  duty  is  duty,  without  regard  to  collateral 
circumstances ; but  I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
so  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  naturally  weak  and 
accidentally  fettered,  as  from  those  who  are  strong  and 
free.  Strength  and  freedom  give  power;  and  power  al- 
ways brings  responsibility.  This  is  the  reason  that  I 
urge  our  800  fellows  to  consider  the  doctor’s  duty  to 
the  state. 

In  my  city  the  business  men  will  not  work  to  free  the 
state  from  the  political  ills  that  affect  it ; and  I therefore 
call  thus  earnestly  for  political  deliverance  at  the  hands 
of  the  doctors.  The  attitude  of  indifference  to  election 
frauds,  legislative  corruption  and  police  blackmail,  on 
the  part  of  the  business  community,  is  easily  intelligible 
to  students  of  economic  conditions.  Much  of  the  bribery 
in  council  chambers  and  legislative  assemblies  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  business  competition.  A railroad  or  a hos- 
pital desires  to  obtain  a franchise,  a grant  of  land,  or 
an  appropriation,  to  make  it  more  prosperous  than  its 
competitor  or  rival.  Its  directors,  believing  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  ignore  the  principles  of  ethics,  be- 
cause it  is  success  that  appeals  to  them,  and  bribe  the 
men  who  vote,  with  cash  from  the  treasury  of  the  cor- 
poration, or,  even  worse,  give  them  a rake-off  of  10  per 
cent,  from  the  appropriation  obtained  from  the  public 
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coffers.  Many  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  bribery  and 
robbery  are  familiarly  discussed  in  our  daily  contact 
with  society.  Yet  the  directors,  who  permit  this  thing 
to  be  done,  pose  as  good  citizens  and  expect  us  to  greet 
them  with  deference  and  respect. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  hold  on  these  same 
directors,  which  the  political  bosses  have,  when  they  de- 
sire to  raise  a large  corruption  fund  to  pay  for  illegal 
voters  and  repeaters  on  election  day.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  such  contemptible  citizens  and  successful  direc- 
tors pay  blackmail  to  both  the  larger  political  parties. 
Are  they  any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  carter  who 
gives  the  policeman  $10  to  permit  his  cart  to  obstruct 
the  public  highway,  night  after  night,  to  save  stable 
rent;  or  the  brothel-keeper,  who  pays  a monthly  stipend 
to  the  police  captain,  to  be  undisturbed  in  her  trade  ? 

The  managers  of  the  great  corporations  are  the  chief 
causes  of  civic  corruption.  I have  some  respect  for  the 
ignorant  dwellers  in  the  tenements  and  alleys,  who  obey 
the  ward  leaders,  probably  their  only  friends  in  time 
of  sickness,  and  accept  for  their  vote  a drink  of  whisk}'', 
a silver  coin  or  a bag  of  flour.  Their  subservience  has 
at  least  the  flavor  of  gratitude.  The  business  man  with 
full  bank  account,  cultivated  surroundings  and  clear 
insight,  who  allows  his  legislative  agent  to  bribe  mem- 
bers of  council,  assembly  or  congress,  with  money,  stock 
or  unworthy  patronage,  deserves  the  contempt  of  true 
men.  It  is  no  valid  excuse  to  plead  that  these  things 
are  done,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  his  railroad  or  institution.  If  he  be  a director, 
let  him  take  the  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  honor,  per- 
taining to  his  position,  and  prevent  such  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  subordinates.  Shifting  responsibility  may  quiet 
his  uneasy,  though,  feeble,  conscience,  but  it  does  not 
lessen  the  contempt  felt  by  others  for  such  unworthy 
citizenship. 
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It  is  not  fair  to  suggest  that  cases  of  this  kind  are 
found  only  among  [)usiness  men,  and  that  the  liberal 
professions  are  free  from  this  political  taint.  The  law 
and  the  clergy  doubtless  have  their  unworthy  followers. 
That  the  medical  profession  has  not  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing all  such  evil  practices  out  of  its  ranks  is  known  too 
well.  The  promoters  and  trustees  of  some  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  are  not  a whit  behind  railroad 
and  telephone  magnates  in  seducing  the  political  leaders 
to  appropriate  public  funds  for  private  use.  Some  of  us 
have  seen  the  coarsest  forms  of  political  trickery  invade 
even  medical  organizations,  with  which  no  laymen  are 
connected. 

These  illustrations  serve  to  confirm  the  belief  that  hu- 
man nature  is  the  same  in  all  avocations.  They  impel 
us  to  use  diligence  to  discover  and  fight  the  unworthy 
ones  in  our  midst,  who  thus  degrade  the  whole  profes- 
sion by  failing  to  recognize  their  duty  to  the  state. 

You  may  think  these  general  statements  made  by 
reason  of  perusal  of  sensational  newspapers.  I assure 
you  that  I.  as  an  election  official,  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  political  corruption  of  the  worst  kind  in  the 
Eighth  Ward  of  Philadelphia.  My  testimony  under 
oath  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  shown  that  I 
know  something  of  the  topic  of  which  I am  now  speak- 
ing. My  interest  in  professional  organizations  and  in 
sociological  studies  has  enabled  me  to  see  many  things 
bearing  on  the  relations  of  medical  men  to  each  other 
and  to  the  state.  Knowledge  thus  obtained  makes  me 
ashamed  of  some  of  my  fellow  doctors  as  well  as  of 
some  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  business  walks.  Men,  de- 
sirous of  seeing  municipal  government  free  from  fraud 
and  bribery,  send  generous  contributions  for  that  end 
with  the  condition  that  their  names  be  kept  unknown. 
Others  decline  to  allow  their  names  to  be  used  publicly, 
lest  the  political  machine  interfere  with  their  private 
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business.  The  honest  citizen  in  Philadelphia  to-day  is 
held  in  bondage  as  complete  as  that  of  the  negro  of  the 
Southern  States  in  1861. 

This  cowardice  of  business  men  and  even  of  the 
judges,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  condition 
of  affairs  is  examined.  A four-story  residence,  with  a 
brown  stone  front,  on  a lot  23  feet  by  175  feet,  situated 
on  Walnut  Street,  is  assessed  at  $60,000,  while  a four- 
story  residence,  with  a red  stone  and  brick  front,  on  a 
lot  only  22  feet  by  125  feet,  and  with  much  less  back- 
building,  situated  in  the  same  square  of  Walnut  Street, 
is  assessed  at  $65,000.  Every  intelligent  man  one  meets 
will  say,  “That’s  easy  to  understand.  The  first  belongs 
to  Governor  B.,  the  other  to  Dr.  A.” 

The  guilty  election  officers  of  the  fifth  division  of  the 
Eighth  Ward  are  allowed  to  pursue  election  frauds  un- 
disturbed for  months  after  three  judges  have  heard 
from  a reputable  citizen  sworn  testimony  of  their 
corrupt  practices.  Proprietors  of  disorderly  houses 
easily  obtain  straw  bail.  Our  friends  point  out  to  us 
“speakeasies,”  where  liquor  is  illegally  sold,  congerning 
which  the  police  apparently  have  no  knowledge. 

Upright  citizens  are  ashamed  of  the  machine-made 
judges,  who  seem  in  cases  of  a political  character  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  find  technical  quibbles  in  favor  of 
the  accused,  with  the  result  that  justice  to  the  state  is 
practically  impossible.  Is  not  this  due  to  the  fact  that 
judges  know  that  their  tenure  of  office  depends  on  obe- 
dience to  the  political  machine?  This  same  machine  it 
is  that  creates  the  courts,  selects  the  judges,  picks  out 
officials  which  the  judges  subserviently  appoint,  and 
raises  the  judge’s  salaries  after  they  have  been  “good.” 
These  things  are  now  so  notorious  that  it  is  the  judge, 
who  fails  of  renomination,  whom  the  community  honors. 
His  rejection  by  the  machine  is  an  evidence  that  he  has 
been  a courageous  and  faithful  judge.  His  retention 
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would  mean  that  lie  had  made  himself  “solid”  with  the 
l)olitical  bosses,  who  control  the  machine  and  who  ex- 
])eet  favors  at  his  hands. 

'Phe  public  has  not  failed  to  observe  that  political 
eases,  in  which  there  is  a reasonable  general  belief  that 
the  accused  is  guilty,  are  often  tried  before  judges  Avhose 
recent  political  affiliations  make  them  possibly  amenable 
to  pressure  at  the  machine’s  hands.  Have  the  people  not 
been  surprised  more  than  once  at  the  rulings  of  the 
judge  in  favor  of  the  accused  politician? 

It  does  not  conduce  to  honesty  in  the  young  to  see  one 
of  the  Middle  >States  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a man,  who  seemingly  escaped  punishment, 
when  on  trial  for  illegal  use  of  the  state’s  money,  only 
because  the  acts  were  done  so  long  ago  that  the  evidence 
must  be  ruled  out.  ft  needs  the  doctors  and  all  citizens 
to  cry  out  for  public  honesty,  when  a Western  State  is 
now  represented  in  the  United  States  senate  by  a sen- 
ator who  is  serving  a term  in  jail!  How  can  we  expect 
Philadelphia  boys  to  believe  in  dencency  when  one  of  its 
wards  has  been  repeatedly  represented  in  the  state  leg- 
islature by  a man  who  was  the  backer,  if  not  in  part  a 
pi’oprietor,  of  a bawdy  house? 

It  is  time  for  physicians  to  wake  up  and  in  a body 
insist  upon  that  ])ublic  honesty  and  decency,  which  the 
business  men,  the  lawyers,  and  the  clergymen  seem 
afraid  to  demand  from  the  rulers  of  the  cities,  in  which 
we  live,  business  men  are  the  main  bribers  of  politi- 
cians and  the  greatest  buyers  of  legislation.  They  are, 
therefore,  the  chief  elements  in  the  political  corruption 
of  the  day.  They  are  worse  traitors  to  tlie  country  than 
the  politicians,  who  accept  the  bribes  and  delivei-  the 
franchises  and  other  legislative  privileges,  for  they  often 
pose  as  “respectable  citizens.”  Their  hypocrisy  is  used 
to  cover  ill  deeds. 
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A blunt  and  fearless  ])olitieal  boss,  ^\■bo  boldly  robs 
the  ])nblic  in  the  manner  of  a higlnvayinan,  is  less  to  be 
despised  than  the  sneaking  business  man  who,  through 
his  legislative  agents,  secretly  pays  the  boss  to  rob  the 
people,  while  he  himself  wears  a sanctimonious  face  and 
is  “shocked”  at  the  prevailing  corruption.  The  insin- 
cerity and  dishonesty  of  a large  contingent  of  the  busi- 
ness world  make  one  feel  that  the  chief  satisfaction  in 
human  intercourse  is  to  be  found  in  association  with 
little  children,  whose  straightforward  honesty  is  pro- 
verbial. 

Nothing  impi'csses  the  unthinking  world  so  much  as 
success,  and  nowadays  money-making  and  money-having 
seem  to  cover  many  forms  of  dishonesty.  It  has  recently 
been  delightful  to  see  the  faith  of  business  men  and 
financiers  in  successful  politicians  rewarded  by  great 
losses  of  money.  So  long  as  these  politicians  amas.sed 
wealth  by  robbing  only  the  city  and  state,  their  compa- 
triots in  business  respected,  trusted  and  even  bowed 
down  to  tliem.  ddiis  unreasoning  mental  attitude  re- 
cently gave  fine  opportunity  for  the  same  political 
schemers  to  unload  worthless  securities  on  their  financial 
acquaintances.  Many  men  have  now  learned  the  needed 
lesson  that  a public  thief  will  l)ecome  a private  thief,  if 
he  only  have  opportunity  and  a reasonable  assurance  of 
escape  from  punishment.  A business  man  recently  said 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  a large  ])roportion  of  men  in 
business  were  honest  only  1)ocause  it  paid.  So  long  as 
honesty  is  required,  many  men  will  he  honest;  so  soon  as 
business  furnishes  the  same  opportunity  for  unpunished 
fraud  as  does  politics,  men  in  all  walks  of  life  will  emu- 
late onr  political  bosses  in  knavery,  robbery  and  black- 
mail. 

d’he  doctor,  by  being  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his 
patients,  can  do  much  to  raise  the  puldic  standard  of 
truthfulness,  and  thus  serve  the  state.  It  is  a common 
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belief  that  doctors  are  inclined  to  tell  nntrnths  in  order 
to  save  the  sensibilities  of  their  patients.  This  practice 
does  nnfortnnately  seem  to  be  not  nncommon  among  a 
certain  kind  of  doctors;  but  it  does  not  represent  the 
real  spirit  of  onr  profession.  A patient  who  has  once 
been  deceived  by  a doctor’s  lies,  is  not  apt  to  put  much 
faith  in  his  subsequent  statements.  Dr.  Cabot,  of  Bos- 
ton, wrote  an  important  article  on  this  subject  a few 
years  ago.  His  advocacy  of  truth  and  his  belief  that 
truthfulness  is  the  best  policy  deserve  high  praise. 

When  one  places  the  life  of  bis  wife,  his  child  or 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a physician,  he  has  a right  to 
expect  honesty  and  truthfulness  in  the  man  .so  honored. 
I have  no  patience  with  dishonest  doctors,  who  expect 
success  and  respect  at  the  hands  of  their  patients,  and 
yet  treat  them  with  secret  nostrums  of  unknown  strength, 
deceive  them  with  false  words,  and  allow  them  to  dictate 
the  methods  of  treatment.  If  a doctor  can  not  induce 
liis  patient  to  do  what  is  proper  in  treatment,  lie  has  no 
right  to  temporize  and  follow  the  patient’s  desires 
rather  than  what  he  knows  to  be  the  only  right  line  of 
treatment.^  It  is  much  more  honest  to  say  to  the  un- 
lielieving  and  contemptuous  sick  man,  “If  I have  the 
responsibility,  I must  have  the  control.  Amu  must  get 
some  other  doctor,  if  you  will  not  obey  me.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  patients  treat  physicians 
with  little  consideration  and  respect,  d’he  unscientific 
methods,  careless  attention  to  details,  and  Aveak  conduct 
of  many  doctors  are  enough  to  make  the  juiblic  fly  to 
osteopaths,  Christian  scientists  and  other  (piacks,  who 
seem  to  at  least  have  the  virtues  of  believing  in  their 
own  nonsense.  A weak-kneed,  wobbly-minded  doctor  can 
not  expect  to  arouse  sentiments  of  confidence;  he  is 
necessarily  doomed  to  a life  of  professional  failure. 

An  honest  physician  need  not  be  as  blunt  as  a boor, 
Imt  he  must  be  forceful,  truthful,  confident  and  self- 
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respecting.  It  will  not  take  long  for  tlie  local  public 
to  recognize  the  work  of  such  a man  as  a citizen  and  the 
young  will  grow  up  to  respect  and  emulate •liiin  in  civic 
value.  This  is  part  of  the  doctor’s  duty  to  tlie  state. 

The  doctor  should  teach  the  laity  that  mental  hygiene, 
or  discipline,  is  as  essential  to  proper  living  and  happi- 
ness as  physical  hygiene.  The  theologians  for  centuries 
taught  us  to  train  the  spirit  to  save  the  soul,  while  the 
physicians  laid  loo  much  stress  perhaps  on  the  physical 
side  of  human  nature.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  mutual 
relations  of  a sound  mind  and  a sound  body  are  of 
primary  importance  in  the  saving  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  in  saving  the  body.  Hygiene  of  the  body  gives  a 
spirit  of  religious  toleration  and  calm,  and  tits  man  for 
the  next  world  as  well  as  for  this.  So  also  hygiene  of 
the  mind  gives  a healthy  digestion  and  a good  income- 
making  bodv  and  tits  man  for  this  world  as  well  as  the 
next.  iMany  of  the  mental  and  ])hysical  wrecks  in  our 
homes  and  hospitals,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
“possessed  of  a devil”  would  have  been  useful  members 
of  the  body  social,  had  they  had  pro}>er  mental  culture 
from  childhood.  Such  control  must  be  obtained  by 
psycliic  gymnastics,  instituted  by  ])arents  during  the 
early  years  of  childhood.  Xenons  children  are  the 
get  of  nervous  households.  Jt  should  be  as  disgraceful 
to  be  called  “nervous’’  as  to  be  called  “bandy-legged” 
or  “cock-eyed.”  If  ])arcnts  would  ]n’actice  self-control, 
their  children  would  emulate  this  virtue,  just  as  well- 
shaped athletic  parents  have  children,  who  aspire  to 
their  ]nrents’  ])hysical  beauty  and  prowess. 

It  is  the  doctor’s  duty  to  teach  the  state’s  inhabitants 
this  fact,  and  not  encourage  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and 
general  “cantankei'ousness”  by  foolish  sympathy,  unwise 
talk  or  ignorant  diagnoses  of  “j'ailway  spine.”  l\Iany 
wrecked  lives  and  useless  citizens  are  made  by  unwise 
advice  given  by  doctors,  into  whose  hands  persons  with 
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sliglit  injuries  first  tall  for  treatment.  Many  damage 
suits  could  be  avoided  with  justice  to  the  injured  and 
to  the  agents  responsible  for  the  injur}',  if  all  doctors 
realized  the  importance  of  mental  control.  Many  “rail- 
way spines”  and  traumatic  neuroses  are  caused  by  the 
doctor’s  unscientific  and  unreasoning  sympathy. 

The  doctor’s  duty  to  the  state  includes  instruction  to 
his  patients  in  mental  hygiene,  and  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  litigation.  It  is  easy  to  develop  a neuras- 
thenic crank  out  of  a patient,  who  has  received  an  insig- 
nificant injury,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  a hysterical 
valetudinarian  out  of  a useful  citizen  by  magnifying 
his  dangers  and  feeding  his  imagination  with  depressing 
))ossibilities.  It  is  the  doctor’s  public  duty  to  see  that 
such  sad  occurrences  do  not  result  from  his  maladroit- 
ness. 

Instances  could  easily  be  given  to  prove  this  conten- 
tion. Take  as  an  example  a railroad  company  that  was 
in  my  opinion  practically  robbed  of  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000  for  an  insignificant  injury,  which  ought 
not  to  have  brought  to  the  patient  more  than  a few 
hundred  dollars  at  the  very  most.  I recollect  well  a 
firm  that  was  forced  to  pay  $5,000  or  $6,000  for  an 
injury  to  an  employe,  which  was  of  comparatively 
little  moment.  The  woman  Avhen  brought  into  court 
after  months  of  delay  Avas  a neurasthenic  Avreck,  due 
not  to  the  injury  but  to  injudicious  friends.  laAV}'er, 
and  ]Acrbaps  doctors.  A prompt  settlement  of  the  claim, 
Avhich  in  justice  to  all  should  have  been  by  a small 
amount  of  money,  Avould  have  saved  the  girl’s  health. 
What  can  the  Avorried  and  distressed  patient  do,  if  the 
doctor  does  not  protect  her  from  her  oAvn  family’s 
anxiety  and  cupidity  and  the  laAA'yer’s  greed?  The 
doubtful  professicniai  character  of  laAvycrs’  contingent 
fees  in  damage  suits  should  he  affirmed  by  good  citizens. 
It  rer|uircs  an  unusually  honest  man,  be  be  laAvycr  or 
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sult'eriiig  when  iiis  own  pay  depends  on  tlie  jury’s  ver- 
dict. 

In  connection  with  the  same  topic  may  he  mentioned 
[he  wrong  done  to  the  ])ublic  by  what  may  be  called 
‘alarmist”  practitioners.  Some  doctors  make  such  a 
“jiiountain”  out  of  a “mole-hill”  of  illness  that  they 
become  known  to  their  professional  colleagues  and  even 
to  their  patients  and  their  patients’  friends  as  those 
who  perpetually  cry  “wolf,  wolf,”  when  there  is  no 
■‘wolf.”  This  conduct  is  partly  due  to  narrowness  of 
ju-ofessional  experience,  partly  to  temperament,  but  the 
laity  often  attribute  it  to  a desire  to  scare  the  patienl 
into  a mental  attitude,  which  will  allow  frequent  visits 
and  large  bills.  With  all  deference  to  the  specialties. 
I can  not  help  feeling  that  the  limited  outlook,  which 
special  practice  furnishes,  contributes  to  this  evil  a.s 
much  perhaps  as  real  ignorance  of  etiology,  symptoma- 
tology, therapeusis  and  prognosis. 

A graduate,  who  has  become  a specialist  a few  months 
after  commencement  day,  may  with  perfect  truthful- 
ness on  his  part  assert  that  a furuncle  of  the  auricle, 
a follicular  tonsillitis,  a foreign  body  in  the  cornea, 
a bean  in  the  nose,  or  a small  crop  of  herpes  over  one 
of  the  ribs  is  a serious  condition  demanding  rest  in  bed, 
a trained  nurse  at  $‘30  per  week,  and  daily  visits  at 
$o  ]jer  visit.  His  assertion  is,  however,  as  untrue,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  as  the  statement  of  the  ignoramus 
who  calls  a febrile  attack  due  to  indigestion  a case  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  says  that  it  was  aborted  in  three  days 
by  his  treatment. 

hlven  specialists  of  eminence  are  not  free  from  this 
injustice  to  the  public,  which  keeps  patients  unneces- 
sarily from  l)usiness,  depleting  their  pocket-books,  and 
adding  to  the  anxiety  of  their  households.  Tt  is  in  some 
cases  a pardonable  error,  for  to  examine  for  years  only 


eves,  or  ears,  or  throats,  or  skin  must  make  a doctor’s 
lioriroii  as  small  as  that  of  the  old-fashioned  dentist, 
whose  profession  was  much  more  that  of  a mechanic 
than  a physician.  Recent  years  have  fortunately  given 
tlie  state  specialists  in  dentistry  and  other  departments 
of  medicine,  who  knorv  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
liealing  art.  The  general  surgeon  and  physician  too 
are  now  learning  the  necessity  of  at  least  some  working 
knowledge  of  the  specialist’s  science  and  art. 

An  important  duty  of  the  doctor  is  to  support  the 
present  state  supervision  of  medical  practice.  The  various 
state  laws  governing  medical  licensure  are  far  from  per- 
fect, but  they  result  in  much  better  protection  of  the 
citizen  than  did  the  commercial  medical  schools  of  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Many  of  you  remember  the  strug- 
gle to  wrest  from  medical  teachers  the  power  to  create 
medical  practitioners  wdth  almost  no  real  knowledge  of 
nu'dicinc.  The  medical  schools  of  that  day  were,  in 
many  instances,  conducted  merely  as  money-makers  for 
the  profes.sors.  The  chief  output  was  a crop  of  half- 
educated  men  with  a moderate  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
medicine,  but  almost  none  of  medical  science. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  it  was  the  medical 
j)rofession  itself,  which  ended  this  system  by  obtaining 
laws  to  give  state  boards  of  medical  examiners  control 
of  the  entrance  to  medical  practice.  ISlow,  the  medical 
schools  educate,  but  the  states,  through  their  respective 
examining  boards,  fix  the  standard  of  education  and 
control  the  license  to  practice.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  doc- 
tor as  a citizen  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  these  boards, 
because  they  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  know 
which  jdiysicians  have  sufficient  education  to  render  them 
likely  to  he  safe  practitioners. 

It  is  undoubtedly  possible  for  a man  to  pass  the  exam- 
inations of  a board,  and  yet  be  a dangerous  ])ractitioner, 
either  because  of  his  rascality  or  his  lack  of  common 
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sense.  Still,  this  menace  to  the  ])ublie  safety  is  in- 
tinitely  less  than  was  the  case  when  students  entered 
medical  college  ignorant  of  the  common  school  branches, 
attended  two  five-month  courses  of  lectures,  and  were 
given  the  medical  degree  after  a farcical  examination, 
conducted  by  the  teachers  whose  income  depended  upon 
the  size  of  their  classes.  In  those  davs  a considerable 
number  of  students  deliberately  selected  the  medical 
schools  known  to  have  the  easiest  examinations. 

The  present  system  of  state  license  is  a hardship, 
when  a doctor  removes  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
the  demand  for  reciprocity  in  medical  licensure  is  there- 
fore reasonable.  Even  this  defect  in  the  method  of 
protecting  the  public  from  medical  ignorance,  however, 
is  inconsequential,  when  compared  with  the  evils  of  the 
former  system  of  commercial  college  control  of  medical 
practice. 

Fellows  of  this  academv  Avere  active  in  the  cam- 
paign  to  destroy  loAv-grade  medical  schools,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  examinations,  and  that  work  has  been 
pretty  satisfactorily  accompli  sbed-  Professors,  Avho 
fought  the  enactment  of  laws  to  ]irotect  the  public  from 
their  ignorant  pupils,  still  probably  evade  the  laAv  when 
possible,  or  perchance  endeavor  to  bring  political  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  examiners.  I have  known  political 
pressure  to  be  exerted  to  influence  medical  examiners 
to  pass  unqualified  men;  but,  in  the  instances  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  the  bravery  and  honesty  of  a 
few  doctors  frustrated  the  scheme. 

These  facts  show  why  it  is  the  doctor’s  duty  to  the 
state  to  support  the  medical  examining  boards,  to  work 
to  have  honest  men  appointed  upon  them,  and  not  to 
be  too  censorious  of  their  short-comings.  We  Avho  have 
not  served  on  these  boards,  know  little  of  the  worry, 
the  work  and  the  Aveariness  entailed  by  honest  service 
in  them.  The  man,  Avho  unreasonably  or  unjustly 
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decries  the  system  and  its  exponents,  is  doin^  an  eco- 
nomic wrong  similar  to  that  of  those  few  honorable  bnt 
short-sighted  doctors,  who  for  years  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  profession’s  enemies  by  opposing  state  con- 
trol of  medical  licensure. 

The  manner,  in  which  state  laws  compelled  low- 
grade  medical  colleges  to  adopt  entrance  examinations, 
lengthen  terms,  and  exact  efficient  final  examinations, 
has  fully  justified  the  prophecies  of  the  advocates  of 
state  control. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mental  quality  of  an 
educated  physician,  who  believes  that  he  is  acting 
honestly  toward  his  patients,  when  he  accepts  his  thera- 
peutic teaching  from  the  advertisements  of  secret  rem- 
edies and  writes  his  prescriptions  after  consultation 
with  the  drummer  of  a drug  firm.  I formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  these  secret 
medicines  was  due  to  their  use  by  ignorant  physicians 
who  had  graduated  from  low-grade  medical  schools, 
('arefnl  observation  has  convinced  me  of  the  error  of 
this  view.  Some  years  ago,  I read  in  a cyclopaedic  work 
on  one  of  the  specialties  an  elaborate  article  by  one  of 
my  hospital  colleagues,  in  which  “A ’’  was  sug- 

gested in  the  treatment  of  a certain  disease.  I saw 
recently  a letter  written  by  a professor  in  a great  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  in  which  he  advised  that  a patient. 

whom  I had  referred  to  him,  lie  given  “P 

Xot  very  long  ago,  I heard  a metropolitan  jirofcssor  of 

surgery  discant  on  the  value  of  and  about 

a year  since  one  of  rny  patients  told  me  that  she  had 

been  advised  to  take  “M ’’  by  a hos])ital  ])bysi- 

cian  of  Philadelphia.  These  facts  suffice  to  show  that 
intelligent  physicians,  and  even  teachers,  have  been  led 
into  the  illegitimate  practice  of  treating  patients  with 
remedies  of  whoso  composition  they  are  ignorant. 

It  is  clearly  improper  for  a doctor  to  prescribe  a cer- 
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tain  remedy  for  a patient,  when  lie  does  not  know,  and 
is  not  permitted  to  find  out,  the  character  and  tlie 
amount  of  the  powerful  drugs  it  contains.  It  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  detrimental  to  professional  integrity  for 
medical  journals,  conducted  under  ])rofessional  auspices, 
to  accept  advertisements  of  pharmaceutical  products  of 
secret  composition. 

J^oth  of  these  questions  have  been  vigorously  discussed 
in  medical  circles  during  recent  years.  As  to  the  first 
proposition  thei'e  can  he  but  one  answer,  which  is  that 
a doctor  has  no  right  to  use  a powerful  therapeutic- 
weapon,  unless  he  knows  its  possibilities  for  good  and 
evil.  These  possibilities  he  can  not  know  unless  he  is 
able  to  learn  how  much  acetanilid,  sti^chnin,  arsenic, 
mercury  or  other  active  ingedients  it  contains.  The 
propriety  of  medical  journals,  published  by  doctors, 
increasing  the  dangerous  use  of  these  secret  remedies 
by  accepting  their  advertisements  can  not  be  success- 
fully maintained.  In  a discussion  among  some  officers 
of  a medical  journal,  a distinguished  professor  of  medi- 
cine once  said  : ‘^Other  journals  take  them,  Avhy  shouldn't 
our  journal?’’  The  reply  to  this  query  is:  ‘■‘Some  doc- 
tors accept  commissions  for  steering  patients  to  operat- 
ing specialists,  why  not  we  also?”  If  the  vice  of  pre- 
scribing medicines  of  unknown  composition  is  to  be 
rooted  out,  honest  doctors  must  jointly  re])udiate  any 
such  illicit  combination  with  commercial  journalism, 
and  individually  refuse  to  prescribe  remedies  of  whose 
composition  they  are  kept  in  ignorance. 

It  is  said  that  in  Japan  the  importation  of  secret 
])ro)}rietary  medicines  containing  a poison,  from  which 
accidents  might  result,  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  that 
the  retailer  inust  be  informed  as  to  the  ingredients, 
proportions  and  doses.  {American  Medicine.  May  9, 
190d,  from  Canadum  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.) 
.Such  a law  would  render  valuable  service  to  the  public 
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of  America.  Osier  in  an  address  before  the  Canadian 
iMedieal  Association  in  1902,  spoke  of  tliese  nostrnins 
beino-  “foisted  on  the  profession  by  men  who  trade  on 
the  innocent  crednlitv  of  the  regular  physician,  quite 
as  much  as  any  (piack  preys  on  the  gullible  public.” 
It  must  be  a very  ignorant  or  dishonest  doctor,  and  not 
an  innocent  credulous  one,  who  treats  his  patients  with 
the  secret  nostrums  brought  to  his  notice  by  interested 
salesmen. 

Such  a travesty  of  medical  science  deserves  the  con- 
demnation  of  every  honest  doctor,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
honest  consultant  to  express  his  adverse  opinion,  when 
such  course  of  treatment  is  suggested  in  the  consultation 
room.  It  may  be  true  that  men  of  distinction  use  rem- 
edies of  unknown  composition ; it  may  be  true  that 
medical  journals,  owned  by  doctors  or  by  great  medical 
schools  and  organizations,  accept  advertisements  of  these 
abominations;  but  such  conduct  only  serves  to  show  to 
what  degradation  a lax  ethical  spirit  may  bring  even 
those  whom  we  would  like  to  respect. 

The  secret-remedy  evil  is  degrading  the  medical  fac- 
idty  at  this  hour  very  much  as  the  low-grade  medical 
school  debauched  the  profession  two  or  three  decades 
ago.  ddie  cause  is  the  same — laziness  and  love  of  money, 
ddie  cure  is  the  same — an  aroused  professional  sentiment. 
It  was  the  leaven  of  honesty  in  the  hearts  of  the  doctors 
at  large,  which  comjielled  avaricious  professors  and  low- 
grade  medical  schools  to  cease  deluging  the  public  with 
unsafe  and  ignorant  medical  ]U'actitioncrs.  It  took 
energy.  courage  and  unselfishness  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Honest  men  were  compelled  to  antagonize  friends,  to 
light  against  their  alma;  matres,  to  relinquish  oppor- 
tunity of  professorial  ])osition,  and  to  be  misunderstood 
by  other  honest  men.  What  matter,  when  the  goal  was 
to  pre.serve  the  state  and  uphold  the  honor  of  the  medical 
guild ! 
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You  and  1 have  now  a siinilai',  hiit  inioliticr.  task. 
Then  we  fonght  colleges  witli  self-satisfied  faculties  and 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  teaching  plants.  Xow, 
we  have  to  battle  against  professional  dishonesty,  thera- 
])entic  credulity,  and  luillions  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
niannfaetnre  of  secret  nostmins  by  (jiiick-witted  busi- 
ness men. 

The  task  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  a very 
large  number  of  these  vaunted  remedies  and  foods  owe 
their  popularity  to  the  alcohol  they  contain.  Dr.  C'harles 
Harrington  made,  a few  years  ago,  a chemical  analysis 
of  many  of  these  ju'oducts.  His  paper  {Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  March  12,  1903,  quoted  in  Ameri- 
can Medicine,  March  21,  1903,  p.  469)  showed  that  one 
of  these  foods  contained  in  volume  23.03  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  another  10.60  per  cent.,  another  14.81  per  cent., 
another  15.81  per  cent.,  another  15.58  per  cent.,  another 
18.95  per  cent.,  and  another  19.72  per  cent.  He  found 
the  nutriment  contained  in  the  maximum  daily  amount, 
which  was  recommended  of  these  so-called  foods,  was 
only  1.25  ounces,  but  the  contained  amount  of  alcohol 
was  equivalent  to  six  ounces  of  whisky. 

A much  advertised  remedy  was  found  by  the  IMassa- 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Health  to  contain  23.46  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  alcohol,  another  15.33  per  cent.,  another 
16.77  per  cent.,  and  another  5.87  ])er  cent.  The  Xew 
^'ork  Evening  Post  (quoted  hy  American  Medicine, 
IMarch  21,  1903)  mentions  a ‘Tonic”  which  contained 
11.6  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  refers  to  other  remedies, 
called  by  names  suggestive  of  vegetable  composition, 
containing  26.2  per  cent.,  18.8  ]'icr  cent.,  and  21  per  cent, 
of  alcohol. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  ease  with  which 
makers  of  these  remedies  obtain  certificates  of  their 
remedial  value  from  ]weachers.  statesmen  and  women, 
hut  one  would  expect  medical  men  to  be  too  wary  to  be 


caught  ill  the  trap.  Tlieir  endorsement  h_y  physicians 
always  suggests  to  me  ludicrous  credulity,  therapeutic 
ignorance  or  downright  bribery. 

Many  of  the  pain-curing  secret  remedies,  used  by  tlie 
laity  and  prescribed  by  dishonest  doctors,  contain  ace- 
tanilid,  phenacetin,  and  similar  agents,  in  unknown 
quantity.  The  danger  to  life  assumed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  these  powerful  drugs,  in  indefinite  amounts, 
is  so  great  that  a thinking  man  must  stand  aghast  at  the 
temerity  of  physicians,  who  prescribe  mixtures  of  un- 
known composition  for  the  relief  of  headaclie,  neuralgia 
and  other  ills.  Acetaiiilid  and  its  congeners  are  known 
to  depress  the  heart  and  may  have  a liemolytic,  or  dis- 
organizing, effect  upon  the  blood  itsf'lf.  {Universitij  of 
Pennsylvania  lledical  Bullclin,  15,  dG2,  1903,  quoted  by 
Journal  of  the.  American  Medical  Association.  March  21, 
1903,  186).  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
ciation  (January  16,  1904,  117)  expresses  the  belief 
that  a recent  increase  in  the  numlier  of  sudden  deaths, 
from  heart  disease  in  New  York  City  was  due  to  the  un- 
usual consumption  of  acetaiiilid. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  addiction  to  the  use  of  ace- 
tanilid,  alcohol,  and  cocain  is  frequent  among  persons 
of  unsuspected  impropriety  in  this  regard.  The  un- 
necessary taking  of  medicine  for  all  kinds  of  real  and 
imaginary  minor  ills  is  common.  The  storekeeper  and 
the  druggist,  whose  function  is  to  sell  goods,  naturally 
encourage  the  consumption  of  jiroiirietary  medicines 
and  vaunt  their  remedial  (pialitics.  The  doctor  should 
protect  the  ])iihlic  from  such  insidiioiis  intoxicants  and 
poisons  by  refusing  to  condone  their  use  or  prescribe 
them. 

4'he  remedy  for  the  evil  lies  in  the  development  of 
a feeling  of  individual  res])onsibility  in  the  medical 
facultv.  Let  every  doctor  refuse  to  acccjit  sam])les  of 
secret  medicines,  refiisi!  to  waste  time  talking  thera- 
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politics  with  smooth-tongued  salesmen,  refuse  to  dehanch 
medical  science  by  lielieving  the  mendaeious  advei'tise- 
inents  called  by  the  trade  ‘literature/’  and  treat  his 
patients  honestly  by  giving  them,  what  they  pay  for, 
the  best  result  of  his  ou-n  knowledge  and  experience. 

I think  with  pleasure  of  the  discomfiture  of  a drum- 
mer for  a much-advertised  lithia  water,  when  I told  him 
in  my  office  that  I did  not  expect  to  prescribe  the  said 

water,  because  Professor  M , of  the  University 

of , had  analyzed  a number  of  the  lithia  waters 

on  the  market  and  had  told  me  that  he  could  find  no 
lithia  in  any  of  them.  The  stereotyped  reply,  to  all 
agents  of  secret  nostrums,  that  I do  not  prescribe  med- 
icines of  whose  composition  I am  kept  in  ignorance, 
has  saved  me  many  hours  for  more  advantageous  pro- 
fessional work  than  conversation  with  men  whom  T 
despise. 

It  is  possible  that  efficient  aid  may  be  obtained,  in 
our  crusade  against  this  evil,  through  congressional 
legislation.  The  law  which  gives  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice a limited  supervision  over  the  manufacture  of,  and 
interstate  traffic  in,  viruses,  serums,  antitoxins  and  the 
like,  and  the  proposed  Heyburn  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Bill  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

In  all  these  questions  of  such  moment  to  the  state, 
the  essential  element  is  the  honcstv  of  the  individual 

\j 

members  of  society.  It  is  said  that  “corporations 
have  no  souls.”  The  ]U’overb  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  men,  who  constitute  corporations,  put  their  indi- 
vidual consciences  and  ideals  of  right  aside,  as  soon  as 
their  actions  are  assignable  to  a body  of  men  instead 
of  to  its  individual  members.  As  incorporation  limits 
individual  financial  responsibility,  so  it  acts  as  a nar- 
cotic to  individual  rectitude.  This  is  seen  in  larger 
fields  of  action,  as  in  governments,  wliich  will  steal 
harbors  fi’om  heathen  Chinese,  rob  African  farmers  of 
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tlieir  country  and  tVcodoin,  and  under  the  color  of  dij)lo- 
macy  emulate  even  the  father  of  lies. 

Though  corporations  and  governments  have  no  souls 
they,  fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  civilization  and 
religion,  are  sure  to  suffer  the  ])enalty  of  their  misdeeds. 
Tn  this,  at  least,  they  are  no  more  apt  to  escape  punish- 
ment than  men.  Economic  laws  avenge  economic 
follies  and  sins  with  much  the  same  resistless  energy  as 
is  seen  in  the  operations  of  the  natural  law  and  the 
moral  law. 

The  doctor  sees  the  sins  of  youth  hear  fruit  in  old  age. 
and  the  sins  of  the  father  visited  upon  the  children 
down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  He.  as  others, 
sees  in  history  the  same  process  exhibited  in  the  remote 
effects  of  corporate  and  governmental  vice.  He  knows 
how  murder  committed  under  military  sanction  is  only  a 
little  less  debauching  than  murder  committed  under  the 
sanction  of  a lynching  bee ; he  knows  how  political  rob- 
bery and  ballot  frauds  lead  to  a deterioration  of  the  pub- 
lic morality  and  health  ; and  he  realizes  from  observa- 
tion that  nothing  is  so  relentless  as  the  orderly  course  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God. 

d’o  whom  then  shall  the  state  look  for  preservation 
of  its  health,  to  whom  shall  the  state  call  for  help  in 
time  of  trouble,  in  whom  shall  the  state  place  its  hope 
for  deliverance  from  political  corruption?  The  honest 
citizen  ; and  the  honest  doctor  is  his  best  re])rescntative.- 


Till':  POLITK’AL  SIDE  OF  MEDlCiXE. 


Politics  ill  its  broadest  and  truest  sense  is  the  science 
and  art  of  business  as  applied  to  aggregations  of  people. 
TIu'  invitation  to  take  part  in  a discussion  on  medicine 
and  ])olitics  lias  been  accepted,  because  1 have  always 
been  interested  in  tlie  executive  work  of  medical  organi- 
xatioiis  and  because  1 believe  the  good  citizen  is  the  man 
who  exhibits  a lively  interest  in  the  business  activities 
of  bis  county,  State  and  neigliborliood.  A Eritisb  med- 
ical man,  who  iiad  shown  direct  personal  interest  in 
national  politics,  was  once  reminded  by  a fellow-jiliysi- 
cian  that  “medicine  is  a jealous  mistress.'’  "■True,” 
was  the  reply,  “but  I shall  give  her  no  cause  for 
jealousy.”  This  gentleman  subsecpiently  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  British  government.  1 do  not  believe  that 
bis  knowledge  of  medical  science  made  him  any  less  a 
wise  statesman.  It  is  probable  that  the  sanitary  and 
other  medical  acts  of  the  British  peo})le  were  the  better 
because  of  the  influential  post  held  by  this  doctor  of 
physic. 

A western  newsjiajier  said,  some  time  ago.  that  the 
jihysician  shonhl  not  be  permitted  to  escajie  his  obliga- 
tion to  take  active  jiart  in  local  ])olitics.  and  asserted 
that  the  doctor  is  needed  in  even  tlie  higlier  fields  of 
civic  usefulness.  This  is  fhe  right  view  of  the  case 

In  my  medical  infancy  I was  taught  that  a physiciaii 
should  abstain  from  all  ])ublic  activity,  except  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  The  theory  was  based  on  the  l)e!ief 
that  the  field  of  medicine  was  tvide  enough  to  occupy 
him  fully  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  liope  to  com- 
jiete  with  others  in  iutellecfual  matters  outside  of  med- 
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icine  aiul  at  the  same  time  attain  eminence  in  medicine. 
It  was  also  assumed  that  success  in  practice  was  perhaps 
more  sure  if  the  public  never  thought  of  him  except 
as  a doctor.  This  teaching  held  it  unwise  in  a physi- 
cian to  give  popular  lectures^  even  on  medical  topics, 
inexpedient  to  acce})t  official  positions  in  social  or  edu- 
cational organizations  and  detrimental  to  he  known  as 
occupied  with  civic  questions. 

This  doctrine  held  sway  over  me  during  my  profes- 
sional adolescence.  After  a time,  however,  I was  driven 
by  indignation  at  the  condition  of  the  political  party, 
whose  basic  principles  I espouse,  to  drop  my  attitude 
of  indifference  to  all  things  outside  of  medicine.  I 
came  gradually  to  believe  that  for  a doctor  to  neglect 
personal  attention  to  civic  and  political  problems  is 
selfish  and  unjustifiable.  His  educational  advantages, 
his  special  knowledge  of  sanitary  requirements,  his 
trained  judgment,  his  self-restraint  and  poise  in  re- 
sponsible situations,  his  familiarity  Avith  the  vagaries  of 
human  nature  and  the  respect  shoAvn  him  by  his  felloAV- 
citizens  make  him  eminently  qualified  for  executive 
AA’ork  and  even  leadership  in  civic  affairs.  This  has 
recently  been  most  conspicuously  sliOAvii  in  this  country 
by  Hr.  Justus  Ohage,  Health  Commissioner  of  St.  Paul, 
j\Iinnesota,  and  in  Cuba  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wood,  the 
Governor-General. 

If  a young  man  studies  medicine  Avith  the  single  idea 
of  accumulating  money,  it  may  be  that  he  Avill  accom- 
plish his  end  more  quickly  by  confining  his  exertions 
to  the  medical  rut,  indicated  by  the  theory  under  dis- 
cussion. This  is,  hoAvever,  by  no  means  sure.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  an  acceptance  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship Avonld  enlarge  his  circle  of  friends  and  patients,  and 
giA'C  opportunity  for  l)etter  and  higher  medical  achieve- 
ment. XarroAvness  of  interest  creates  narroAvness  of 
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mind,  and  no  vocation  needs  broader  mental  grasp  than 
medicine. 

The  man  of  education,  brains  and  capability  owes  a 
certain  part  of  bis  day  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  and  to  association  with  which  his  personal  success 
and  happiness  are  due.  If  he  does  not  give  it,  he  is  not 
doing  his  full  duty  to  mankind.  The  greater  the  ad- 
vantages he  possesses,  the  greater  the  call  to  serve  God 
by  serving  man.  Few  men,  as  a class,  have  greater 
personal  capacity  than  physicians.  Few  that  owe  more 
to  the  State. 

It  is  possible  that  this  due  to  the  State  should  not 
be  paid  too  early  in  the  doctor’s  career.  It  may  be  true 
that  in  his  medical  adolescence  he  should  stick  to  med- 
icine almost  entirely;  but  the  time  sureh'  comes  when 
he  should  aid  j)ersonally  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  the 
standard  of  health,  honest}-,  education  and  beauty  in  the 
region  in  which  he  resides.  This  he  must  strive  for, 
even  if  his  efforts  fail  to  show  any  immediate  practical 
results.  Time  may  be  required  to  eonvince  his  com- 
munity that  sanitary  plumbing,  pure  wafer  and  compul- 
sory vaccination  pay.  Men  of  lower  ideals  may  deny 
that  official  dishonesty  and  public  indecency  sap  the 
vigor  of  a village  or  town,  and  inevitably  lead  not  only 
to  higher  taxes  but  also  to  diminished  personal  safety. 
It  may  not  be  clear  to  all  his  fellows  that  widespread 
education  of  the  young  and  systematic  beautification  of 
towns  and  cities  attract  desirable  residents,  raise  the 
value  of  property  and  increase  the  happiness  of  all. 

Let  him  devote  a portion  of  his  days  to  the  inculea- 
tion  of  these  truths,  while  continuing  his  professional 
work  in  sick-room,  hospital  and  college.  He  will  then 
find  that  his  life  is  more  valuable  to  his  fellow-man 
than  that  of  the  doctor,  who  from  laziness,  carelessness 
or  timidity  neglects  his  civic  duty  under  the  pretense 
that  his  professional  work  is  too  exacting  to  permit 


such ' diversion  of  energy,  ddie  doctor’s  work  for  the 
state  to  be  successful  must  have  the  same  quality  as  his 
work  in  medicine.  Earnestness  and  sincerit}q  honesty 
and  courage,  intelligence  and  courtesy  are  as  essential 
in  one  as  the  other.  Ho  must  he  Avilling  in  both  activi- 
ties to  labor  without  thought  of  personal  reward.  To 
do  something  is  a surer  source  of  happiness  than  to 
he  somebody. 

If  physicians  take  the  part  in  civic  life  Avhich  is 
suggested  by  these  words,  much  will  be  done  to  hasten 
the  time  when  we  shall  not  feel  abashed  to  name  the 
place  in  which  Ave  live  or  to  mention  the  political  party 
we  espouse.  Whenever  medicine  has  touched  politics, 
])olitics  has  been  bettered.  It  is  almost  a truism  that, 
whenever  politics  has  touched  medicine,  medicine  has 
been  smirched.  A corrobation  of  the  first  statement 
is  found  in  the  present  condition  of  Havana,  in  which 
seaport  the  U.  S.  army  surgeons  and  the  medical  Gover- 
nor-General have  blotted  out  the  sanitary  disgrace  of 
two  centuries.  The  blighting  effect  of  the  injection  of 
politics  into  sanitary  medicine  is  Avell  known.  The 
l)oliticians  of  California  denied  for  months  the  exist- 
ence of  bubonic  plague  in  San  Francisco,  although 
scientific  medical  men  p>roved  its  existence  by  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  Mayor  Schmitz  of  the  metrop- 
olis has  recently  “satisfied  himself”  that  no  cases  ever 
existed  in  the  city,  and  has  removed  four  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Health  because  of  their  activity 
in  seeking  to  stop  the  spread  and  existence  of  plague. 
This  action  reminds  me  of  a certain  laughable  asser- 
tion of  Mayor  Ashbridge,  when  typhoid  fever  was  en- 
demic in  one  section  of  Pliiladelphia,  because  of  a 
contaminated  water  supply.  His  honor  vigorously 
denied  the  existence  of  any  unusual  number  of  cases, 
claiming  that  in  his  opinion  the  cases  called  tjqfiioid 
fever  were  really  only  “enteric”  fever. 


These  two  examples  of  municipal  medicine  are  enough 
to  convince  the  most  doubting  that  medical  science, 
if  not  the  medical  man  himself,  is  urgently  needed  in 
civic  executive  circles. 

The  somewhat  frequent  membership  of  physicians  in 
school  boards  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  the  public. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  the  local  school 
board  ma}*,  under  State  law,  assume  the  duties  and 
powers  of  a local  board  of  health.  It  is  discouraging, 
however,  to  hear  that  a physician  recently  felt  com- 
pelled to  decline  to  serve  longer  on  a certain  school  board 
in  Philadelphia,  because  the  perpetual  use  of  improper 
methods  by  politicians  interfered  with  the  best  interests 
of  education.  The  children  of  that  city  suffer  much  in 
educational  privileges  because  of  the  interference  of 
“'iDi’acticaP  politics  in  school  management.  Teachers 
are  appointed  by  “pull,^^  and,  it  is  said,  by  bribes,  in- 
stead of  on  merit;  schools  are  overcrowded  and  the 
children  are  given  half  time,  because  school  directors 
are  selected  for  political  reasons.  The  best  recom- 
mendation for  school  director  in  republican  Philadelphia 
is  willingness  to  obev  the  machine  A considerable 
nund)er,  therefore,  are  saloonkeepers  by  occupation  and 
school  directors  by  political  favor. 

The  executive  business  of  hospitals,  of  medical  schools 
and  of  societies  devoted  to  medical  subjects  constitutes 
what  is  often  termed  medical  politics.  Here  the  doc- 
tor has  frequent  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill  in 
carrying  on  business  enterprises  and  may  exercise  the 
talent  of  leadership.  His  success  is  probably  equal  to 
that  ol)tained  by  men  of  equal  ability  in  any  other  one 
walk  of  life.  AVhile  ho  may  lack  the  office  training  of  a 
Imy  lu’ought  iq:)  in  a l)ank  or  store,  his  stock  of  general 
information,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  ju- 
dicial mind  and  his  habit  of  scientific  accuraev  will  soon 
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enable  him  to  equal,  if  not  oiitstrip,  his  nonprofessional 
colleague  in  executive  grasp  and  precision.  This  asser- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  doctor,  who  is  ignorant  of 
scientific  medicine,  who  never  cultivates  his  powers  of 
observation,  who  through  laziness  or  indiiference  pre- 
scril)es  ready-made  secret  nostrums  of  whose  physiolog- 
ical action  he  can  have  no  real  knowledge,  or  who  flies 
from  one  new  medical  hobby  to  another. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  medical  men  should 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  medical  schools 
or  hospitals.  They  are  said  to  be  deficient  in  business 
training  and  methods,  and  it  is  thought  that  their  pro- 
fessional relations  Avith  other  medical  men  render  them 
injudicious  or  Aveak  disciplinarians.  This  vicAV  should 
be  no  more  true  in  medicine  than  in  legal  or  military 
circles.  Courts  martial  are  universally  used  to  determine 
truth  and  fix  responsibility  in  army  and  navy  matters; 
and  in  civil  life  laAAwers  are,  as  other  citizens,  under  the 
judicial  control  of  members  of  the  bar. 

There  is  no  question  that  much  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual. Some  business  men  knoAV  A^ery  little  business, 
as  some  doctors  and  laAvyers  know  A^ery  little  medicine 
and  laAV.  A not  inconsiderable  experience  Avith  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  men  has  shoAvn  me  that  the 
lifelong  pursuit  of  business  or  laAV  does  not  necessarily 
develop  energ}',  accurac_y  and  honesty;  nor  does  the  same 
number  of  years  devoted  to  the  study  and  alleviation  of 
disease  ahvays  develop  these  essential  traits  of  a suc- 
cessful and  honorable  career.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  hoAAmver,  I Avonld  feel  that  the  purse 
and  the  good  name  of  an  institution  Avere  safer  in  the 
hands  of  wdiat  I may  call  the  composite  doctor  than 
those  of  the  composite  hiAvyer  or  business  man.  Special 
talent  and  special  training  Avill  always  tell,  but  no  one 
Amcation  has  in  its  ranks  all  the  talent  and  all  the  train- 
ing- of  the  communitv. 
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One  should  not  exjDCct  lawyers  to  break  rules  and 
regulations  and  defy  laws,  statutes  and  precedents,  in 
order  to  have  their  wishes  carried  out,  but  they  occasion- 
ally do.  One  would  not  expect  business  men  to  incur 
unnecessary  debts,  or  to  look  for  success  when  the  outgo 
exceeds  the  income,  but  such  things  are  constantly  seen 
in  investigations  of  financial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. It  can  not  be  denied  that  doctors  do  likewise 
We  all  have  humanity’s  failings  and  vices. 

iMv  contention  is  that  medical  men  are  of  decided 
advantage  in  the  governing  boards  of  hospitals,  colleges 
and  other  institutions.  They  make  good  officers  and 
are  not  as  likely  as  others  to  be  deceived  in  the  quali- 
fications of  medical  teachers  or  subordinates.  The  kind 
of  doctors  frequently  selected  by  business  men  as  their 
family  physicians  is  strong  testimony  as  to  the  faulti- 
ness of  their  discrimination  in  this  respect.  Doctors, 
moreover,  are  not  more  apt  to  be  cowardly,  unjust  or 
tricky  than  business  men.  I may  be  prejudiced,  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  rate  the  courage,  equanimity, 
justice  and  honesty  of  doctors  above  the  same  qualities 
in  other  men.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  despicable 
doctors,  but  I have  not  met  very  many. 

In  a certain  iSTew  England  hospital,  a medical  officer 
made  some  years  ago,  a series  of  vivisectal  experiments 
on  sick  and  dying  babies.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
man  was  punished  by  the  board  of  trustees;  but  he 
evidently  did  not  expect  to  be,  for  he  published  an 
account  of  his  nefarious  Avork,  and  read  before  a learned 
society  a paper  detailing  his  results.  In  another  hos- 
pital a year  ago  a distinguished  teacher  deliberately 
opened  a woman’s  gall-bladder,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  demonstrating  to  some  surgical  guests  his  method 
of  operating.  Is  it  likely  that  these  vivisectal  operations 
on  helpless  human  patients  Avould  1)e  tolerated  by  a 
board  of  trustees  in  Avhich  medical  men  had  seats?  It 
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may  be  asserted  that  the  governing  boards  in  these  insti- 
tutions never  knew  of  the  improprieties  committed  by 
their  medical  subordinates.  Trne_,  but  my  reply  is  that 
boards  containing  a few  medical  men  could  hardly  re- 
main ignorant  of  such  infractions  of  propriety. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  justice  of 
paying  for  the  services  of  the  medical  staffs  of  hospitals 
will  be  sooner  recognized,  when  more  boards  of  trustees 
contain  medical  members.  Hospital  service,  conscien- 
tiously and  scientifically  rendered,  takes  so  much  time 
that  few  physicians  or  surgeons  can  afford  to  give  it 
without  a salary.  Hence,  much  hospital  work  is  done 
carelessly.  Sometimes  a j’ounger  man  does  the  work,  as 
an  assistant,  while  the  elder  man  gets  the  credit  of  doing 
charitable  work  without  fee.  The  result  of  expecting 
the  doctor  to  perform  hospital  service  for  nothing  is 
often  this  : That  hospitals  either  appoint  inexperienced 

men  with  plenty  of  time  and  no  private  practice ; or  ac- 
cept the  gratuitous  service  of  older  and  more  exper- 
ienced men,  who  slight  the  work,  because  their  private 
patients  are  their  first  care. 

According  to  American  Medicine  (May  25,  1901), 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  General-Hospital 
lias  calculated  the  annual  money-equivalent  of  the  char- 
itable work  of  the  staff  of  that  institution.  His  com- 
putation is  based  upon  the  charges  for  similar  services 
in  private  practice,  taking  low  figures  for  the  fees.  The 
valuation  for  the  year  1899  is  as  follows: 


2,421  surgical  operations,  at  $25 $60,525 

95,265  house  visits  at  $2 190,530 

104,205  out-patients  visits  at  $2 208,410 


$459,465 

It  is  probable  that  this  institution  follows  the  usual 
rule  of  American  hospitals  and  pays  no  salaries  to  its 
medical  staff.  At  one  time,  perhaps  now,  it  would  not 
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permit  the  members  of  tlie  medical  staff  to  accept  fees 
even  from  private  patients  in  the  private  rooms.  The 
injustice  of  such  customs  and  rules  is  evident  when  it 
is  realized  that  a hospital  could  not  exist  without  its 
corps  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  gives  for  noth- 
ing an  amount  of  service  equal  in  this  instance  to  nearly 
lialf  a million  dollars  a year.  The  superintendents, 
clerks,  apothecaries,  nurses  and  financial  agents  are 
paid,  and  the  members  of  the  staff  should  be  paid  also. 
The  salary  need  not  be  large,  but  it  ought  to  be  enough 
to  insure  faithful  service  and  to  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  the  time  taken  from  the  doctor’s  private 
duties. 

In  1900,  the  number  of  in-patients  treated  in  the 
twelve  largest  general  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  was 
27,132.  If  each  of  these  was  seen  once  a day  by  a doc- 
tor at  $2.00  per  visit  the  money  value  of  such  advice 
would  be  $54,264.  That  seems  a munificent  daily  do- 
nation to  charity  from  the  Medical  Profession;  even 
after  deducting  the  amount  paid  by  the  small  propor- 
tion of  paying  private  patients  in  these  hospitals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  men  who  give  this  much  of  their 
ability  to  the  work  of  hospitals  should  be  paid  at  least 
a moderate  wage.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  should 
have  representation  on  the  governing  boards. 

In  medical  societies  and  college  faculties  the  doctor 
has  a chance  to  exhibit  bis  efficiency  and  deficiency  in 
political  affairs.  The  prizes  are  not  as  high  as  in  na- 
tional or  municipal  politics,  for  salaried  officers  are  few 
and  fat  contracts  unknown.  Still,  the  itch  for  office 
and  power  does  cause  many  to  descend  to  devious 
methods;  and  not  a few  instances  could  be  mentioned 
to  prove  that  there  are  physicians  who  believe  in  the 
creed  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  The  opportunity 
for  correcting  such  evils  is,  however,  much  greater  in 
medical  than  in  civic  circles.  The  majority  of  medical 
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men  luive  liigli  ideals  of  conduct,  and  under  leader- 
shi|)  will  awake  from  lethargy  to  right  wrong-doing 
among  their  fellows.  The  final  triumph  of  the  general 
medical  profession  over  the  low  grade  medical  colleges 
shows  this  fact.  It  was  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  State  Medical  Societies,  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  kindred  bodies,  which  created 
the  sentiment  that  enacted  laws  compelling  the  college 
faculties  to  raise  the  requirements  for  the  medical 
diploma. 

Those  of  ns  who  have  practised  a few  decades  have 
seen,  it  is  true,  the  self-seeking  medical  politician  at- 
tain honorable  position  by  undesirable  manipulation  of 
men,  hut  honor  has  not  been  obtained  by  the  holding 
of  the  honorable  post.  An  irregular  peg  docs  not  fit 
well  in  a square  hole;  and  the  dishonored  man  shows 
early  his  inability  to  fit  accurately  into  an  honorable 
office.  The  other  man,  Avho  feels  that  self-respect  must 
be  had,  though  it  comes  high,  contemplates  with  equa- 
nimity the  misfit  and  smiles  at  the  contortions  of  the 
misfitted  peg  in  its  endeavor  to  occupy  comfortably  the 
nnaccomniodating  hole. 

In  the  medical  world  the  estimate  is  pretty  generally 
correct,  as  to  whom  the  profession  should  honor  Avith 
its  gifts  of  place  and  poAver.  There  is  some  degree  of 
error,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  great  proportionately,  as 
in  the  circles  of  business  and  economics.  The  doctor, 
if  he  live  long  enough,  is  pretty  sure  to  haAm  all  the  pro- 
fessional honor  from  his  colleagues  that  he  deserves.  If 
he,  early  in  life,  obtain  undeserved  honor,  he  is  apt  to 
find  later  that,  by  a sort  of  retributive  justice,  his  fel- 
loAvs  learn  of  his  defects  and  estimate  him  at  his  real 
Avorth.  This  is  similar  to  the  traditional  delay  of  legal 
decisions.  The  medical  profession  comes  to  a just  con- 
clusion in  the  end,  hut  it  takes  time.  The  estimate  of 
the  unintelligent  public  of  professional  Avorth  may  often 
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be  'wrong,  but  that  of  the  physician’s  own  colleagues  sel- 
dom stays  wrong,  even  if  it  be  wrong  in  the  first  place. 
He,  after  all,  will  value  most  the  expert  opinion  of  his 
fellows. 

An  important  phase  of  my  topic  is  a consideration  of 
the  actions  and  reactions  that  take  place  between  doc- 
tors and  politicians  in  Municipal,  State  and  National 
affairs.  The  principal  points  of  contact  are  in  health 
boards,  hospitals,  medical  examining  and  licensing 
boards,  pension  examining  boards,  and  the  x\rmy  and 
Navy  and  the  Marine-Hospital  Service.  The  entrance 
of  scientific  men  into  deliberative  assemblies  must  do 
good,  for  the  increasing  accuracy  of  science  cannot  fail 
to  make  its  impress  felt  in  shaping  legislative  policy. 
Sanitary  and  hygienic  problems  are  of  ever  increasing 
importance  in  national  life;  and  physicians  have  there- 
fore the  general  training  which  makes  their  views  on 
these  topics  weighty.  The  interests  of  commercialism 
and  science  may  seem  antagonistic,  but  in  the  broadest 
sense  they  are  one.  To  deny  the  existence  of  bubonic 
plague  in  San  Francisco  may  seem  wise f to  politicians; 
but  the  intelligent  sanitarian  knows  well  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  admit  the  truth  at  once  and  stamp  out  the  disease 
by  immediate  action.  Even  if  that  action  be  the  de- 
struction of  Chinatown  by  fire,  it  will  be  cheaper  and 
wiser  than  the  false  security  bred  by  Avilful  denial  of  the 
truth.  To  suppress  the  knoAvledge  that  tetanus  germs 
have  been  found  in  vaccine  virus  ought  not  to  be  the 
function  of  a medical  societv. 

The  same  short-sighted  policy  of  mere  opportunists 
has  recently  been  exhibited,  it  is  said,  in  France.  The 
House  of  Deputies  has  given  some  thought  to  the  pre- 
vention of  food  adulteration  and  to  other  sanitary  sub- 
jects; and  the  medical  deputies  have  been  accused  of 
being  party  to  such  sanitary  legislation.  It  is  said  by 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
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the  result  has  been  a demand  from  commercial  interests 
that  doctors  and  hygienists  be  excluded  from  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Deputies.  If  the  statement  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  an  odd  confirmation  of  my  belief  that  com- 
mercialism and  politics  need  the  pln'sician’s  honest 
heart  and  clear  head  to  prevent  consummate  folly. 

The  American  Medical  Association  will  doubtless 
exert  a more  potent  influence  than  it  has  in  State  and 
National  politics;  for  since  the  reorganization  it  is  much 
better  fitted  to  make  its  wants  known  and  to  have  its 
advice  sought  and  heeded.  I consider  its  Committee  on 
Xational  Legislation,  which  meets  yearly  at  Washing- 
ton, an  instrument  of  increasing  competency. 

The  State  Medical  Societies  have  done  wonderfully 
good  work  in  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion, since  the  Association,  at  its  meeting  at  Newport 
about  18  years  ago,  sent  to  each  of  them  the  draft 
of  a bill  to  create  a State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
The  definite  jjroposition,  endorsed  at  that  time  by  the 
Association,  gave  the  State  Societies  a basis  of  action. 
The  State  laws  adopted  since  then  vary  from  the  origi- 
nal scheme,  but  they  have  accomplished  the  purpose  in- 
tended : the  removal  of  medical  licensure  from  the  med- 
ical college  to  the  State  Government. 

The  inovement  must  now  be  followed  up  until  some 
form  of  reciprocity  in,  or  transfer  of,  licenses  be  estab- 
lished between  the  States.  Perhaps  a certificate  of  a 
successful  voluntary  examination  of  high  grade  before 
a Board  of  Examiners  representing  the  U.  S.  medical 
services,  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
whole  medical  profession  would  be  accepted  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  as  equivalent  to  their  own  examination. 

The  effect  of  political  contact  upon  medical  matters 
is  usually  deleterious.  This  is  often  seen  in  the  selection 
of  the  medical  staffs  of  hospitals  under  state  or  city 
control,  the  appointment  of  members  of  medical  exam- 
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iniiig  boards  by  Governors,  and  tbe  selection  of  boards 
of  ])cnsion  examiners  by  Federal  authority.  It  is  not 
denied  that  good  appointments  are  cjuite  often  made, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  the  good  of  the  party 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  service  that  usually  regulates 
the  selection.  It  is  pull  rather  than  proficiency  that 
counts. 

I know  of  a state  board  of  examiners  which  some 
years  ago  had  upon  it,  as  examiner  in  materia  medica, 
a man  who  asked  the  physiological  action  and  dose  of 
a certain  much  vaunted  proprietary  remedy.  The  ap- 
]dicants  for  license  had  never  heard  its  name;  the  ex- 
aminer had  probably  recently  received  a sample  with 
'literature, or  had  been  called  upon  by  the  manufac- 
turers’ drummer.  I have  also  known  of  instances  in 
which  attempts  were  made  by  political  forces  to  get  ex- 
amining and  licensing  boards  to  pass  unqualified  men. 

These  illustrations  Avill  perhaps  suffice  to  justify  my 
belief  that  medical  science  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  con- 
tact Avith  politics,  unless  the  doctors  take  part  in  pol- 
itics and  resolutely  fight  for  a higher  standard  of  public 
ethics.  The  Avork  of  pension  boards  and  of  municipal 
and  state  hos])itals  aa'ouIcI  be  much  improA^ed,  if  the 
spoils  system  Avere  replaced  by  the  merit  system.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a mistake  that  President  McKinley 
did  not  leave  the  pension  examiners  under  civil  service 
rules,  Avhere  they  Avere  placed,  I believe,  by  President 
Cleveland. 

Sir  AValter  Scott  Avrote  to  a friend,  in  1814,  at  the 
time  Kapoleon  Avas  sent  to  Elba,  that  the  French  Em- 
peror’s fate  Avas  ‘^'^an  aAvful  lesson  to  sovereigns  that 
morality  is  not  so  indifferent  to  politics  as  Machiavel- 
iaus  Avill  assert.”  The  present  day  needs  some  such  as- 
surance that  politics  must  recognize  the  power  of  public 
morality.  I knoAv  no  man  better  able  to  teach  morality 
and  ethics  to  the  politicians  than  the  average  doctor. 


THE  D(3CT0R’S  FEE— A PLEA  FOR  HONOR- 
ABLE DEALING. 


“Trust  not  to  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  and  say  not 
unto  it  thou  art  my  confidence.”  * * * =:-c 

“Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained  in  generous  hon- 
esty, are  but  joale  in  goodness,  and  faint-hearted  in  in- 
tegrity.” These  reflections  of  the  seventeenth  century 
physician  of  Norwich  seem  a fitting  introduction  to  this 
paper,  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  twentieth 
century  physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  greatly  changed,  and  for  the  better, 
the  methods  of  treating  disease  and  have  much  increased 
the  physician’s  knowledge  of  nature’s  2)i‘ocesses;  hut  the 
fundamental  principles  of  medical  conduct  and  of  the 
doctor’s  relation  to  his  patient  are  still  unaltered  and 
unalterable. 

“That  he  l)e  as  free  from  crafte  and  deceyte  in  all 
his  workynges,  as  tlie  East  is  from  the  Weast  * * * 

that  he  taketh  no  cure  in  the  hande  for  lucre  or  gaynes 
sake  only,  but  rather  for  an  lionest  and  competent  re- 
warde  with  a Godly  affection  to  doe  his  diligence.” 
Such  should  he  the  true  surgeon  said  Thomas  Gale  in 
15G3  in  the  first  surgery  written  in  the  English  tongue. 
His  words  may  well  be  associated  with  William  Bul- 
leine’s  contemporaneous  advice  to  the  apothecary:  “To 

remember  his  ende,  and  the  judgement  of  God;  and  thus 
I doe  commende  him  to  God.  if  he  be  not  coueitous  or 
craftie  sekyng  his  ownc  lucre,  before  other  nicnnes  health 
succour  and  comfort.”  These  quotations  from  our  med- 
ical fathers  sound  a littlq  old-fashioned,  and  look  a trifle 
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111] familiar  in  their  spelling.  AVonkl  the}'  not  sound 
discordant  if  road  in  parallel  colninn.s  with  the  follow- 
ing statements  recently  jiublished  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  medical  profession?  “It  is  openly 
charged  that  certain  men  arc  to-day  giving  commissions 
to  physicians  sending  them  cases.”  A prominent  phy- 
sician not  long  ago  read  a paper  before  a medical  society 
in  which  he  advocated  a division  of  the  fee”  (between 
the  family  physician  and  the  consulting  surgeon). 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  author  of  this  paper  to  pose 
as  the  Doctor  Purissimus  of  some  half  jesting  or  half 
sneering  friend ; nor  does  he  desire  to  offend  his  hearers, 
as  did  the  clergyman  who  was  described  by  a prominent, 
but  dissatisfied,  member  of  his  congregation,  as  “too 
damned  pious.”  It  is  but  the  truth,  however,  to  state 
that  some  recent  personal  experiences  and  observations 
have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  preparation  of  this 
communication  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. To  one  who  believes  that  the  medical  man  be- 
longs to  a liberal  profession  and  not  to  that  portion  of 
the  body  economic,  whose  sole  object  is  the  accumulation 
of  mone}g  certain  tendencies  now  seen  in  the  ranks  of 
medicine  cause  distresss.  The  apparent  drifting  away 
from  the  ideals,  which  formerly  held  possession  of  the 
minds  of  physicians,  forces  the  conclusion  that  a spirit 
of  commercialism  is  replacing  the  spirit  of  profession- 
alism. No  slur  is  meant  to  be  cast  on  the  merchant, 
tradesman  or  promoter,  Avho  endeavors  to  increase  his 
capital  or  his  earnings  in  honest  business  enterprises; 
no  intention  exists  to  deprive  the  doctor  of  his  right  to 
earn  his  living  by  collecting  proper  compensation  for  his 
lirofessional  services.  The  point  insisted  upon,  how- 
ever, is  this:  that  the  province  of  the  doctor  is  to  relieve 
the  sick  and  suffering  and  to  subordinate  to  that  first 
object  of  his  calling  the  obtaining  of  a financial  reward 
for  his  labor.  “Do  your  duty  and  then  collect  your 
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money”  is  the  physician’s  motto.  snre  of  your 

money  before  you  deliver  the  goods”  is  the  perfectly 
proper  motto  of  the  business  man. 

]\ry  critics  may  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  a proper  and  just  enterprise  and  thrift  in  one’s 
professional  work  and  what  is  an  improper  commercial 
spirit.  The  decision  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  hon- 
orable physician,  who  believes  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  his 
profession  and  who  is  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  Gale, 
Bulleine,  and  Browne.  In  a recent  discussion  on  the 
possible  immoral  tendency  in  art,  a well-known  teacher 
stated  his  opinion  in  some  such  words  as  these : ^Tf 

the  moral  quality  is  so  Aveak  that  3’ou  cannot  taste  it 
and  the  sensuous  so  strong  that  you  cannot  miss  it,  then 
the  Avork  of  art  is  dangerous,  no  matter  how  Avell  it  is 
done.”  A similar  test  is  all  that  is  needed  when  a con- 
scientious physician  Avishes  to  knoAv  AAdiat  is  alloAvable  in 
his  relations Avith  his  patient.  If  the  sincerity,  human- 
ity', generosity  and  truthfulness  of  an  action  cannot  be 
readily  seen ; Avhile  its  selfishness,  cupidity  and  necessary 
secrecy  are  recognizable,  he  may  be  quite  sure  that  it 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  professional  stand- 
ards. Let  me  illustrate  by  a few  examples.  A well- 
knoAvn  optician  recently  called  upon  me  and  shoAved  me 
a holloAv  gold  ball  to  be  used  in  Mules’  operation  on  the 
eye.  His  argument  Avas  that  the  use  of  this  gold  ball, 
instead  of  the  usually  employed  glass  sphere,  AA-oirld 
make  the  patient  willing  to  pay  me  a much  larger  fee 
for  my  operation;  since  the  operation  would  seem  more 
important  and  expensiy^e.  In  other  Avords,  my  fee  Avas 
not  to  be  based  on  the  skill  and  time  required,  but  on 
the  amount  that  the  patient  could  be  induced  to  give  up 
Avithout  protest.  I Avas  to  use  a gold  sphere,  costing  me 
three  dollars,  instead  of  a glass  one  costing  thirty  cents; 
not  Imcause  it  Avas  l)etter  for  the  patient,  Avhich  it  Avas 
not,  but  because  it  Avould  be  a good  bait  by  Avhich  to 
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plav  on  his  ignorance  for  a donble  or  triple  fee.  Such 
a trick  may  Ijc  ‘'■'good  l)usiness,”  but  it  does  not  appeal  to 
a physician.  In  my  mail  a few  mornings  ago  I found 
tlie  advertisement  of  a dealer  in  trusses,  bandages  and 
other  surgical  appliances.  Snugly  wrapped  in  the  cir- 
cnlar  was  a neatly  printed  slip,  telling  me  that  25  per 
cent,  commission  would  be  given  to  me  on  sales  made  to 
my  patients. 

Xot  many  years  since,  a half-page  advertisement  of  a 
sanitarium  appeared  in  a well-known  medical  journal, 
offering  stock  of  the  sanitarium  company  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  doctors  sending  patients  to  that  in- 
stitution. It  did  not  lessen  the  insult  of  this  intimation 
to  learn  that  the  leading  spirit  of  the  sanitarium  com- 
pany was  a Fellow  of  a learned  medical  organization  of 
this  State.  A certain  mineral  springs  company  has  re- 
cently, it  is  said,  offered  its  stock  to  physicians,  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  advocate  the  use  of  its  waters  to  their 
patients.  Who  does  not  knoAV  that  in  this  city  some 
opticians  give,  and  some  oculists  shamefully  accept, 
commissions  on  sales  made  to  patients?  The  public 
should  realize  that  an  oculist,  who  insists  on  his  patients 
buying  their  glasses  at  one  or  two  special  stores,  la5’s 
himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  bribed  to  do  so 
by  a commission  from  tlie  dealer.  The  same  suspicion 
attaches  to  the  doctor  wlio  unduly  urges  patients  to  buy 
medicines  from  one  apothecary.  It  is  true  that  specta- 
cles and  medicines  sliould  he  accurately  made  and  com- 
pounded; hut  tliere  are  usually  too  many  reliable 
dealers,  especially  in  large  cities,  to  necessitate  so  re- 
stricted a choice  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  patient. 
Another  scheme,  to  impose  on  the;  patient  and  extract 
from  him  what  is  practically  two  fees,  consists  in  giving* 
him  a prescrijkion  for  a medicine  under  a special  name 
agreed  u])on  by  the  doctor  and  the  druggist  who  are 
in  collusion.  The  patient  is  then  obliged  to  go  to 
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the  a]K)thccarv  mentioned  by  the  doctor,  even  if  it  be 
several  miles  ont  of  the  way,  under  the  impression  for- 
sooth that  no  other  apothecary  prepares  the  remedy  so 
carefully.  This  Im  siness  enter])rise  is  not  unlike  that 
practised  by  some  hospitals,  which,  to  obtain  a large  and 
interesting  accident  service,  keep  beer  and  whisky  ready 
for  the  men  running  the  patrol  wagon.  Little  wonder 
is  it  that  the  injured  are  at  times  driven  many  unnec- 
essary scpiares  and  that  certain  institutions  can  show  an 
nnnsnally  long  list  of  accident  cases.  Whether  these  in- 
stitutions similarly  profit  by  using  their  private  wards 
and  rooms  as  l)oarding  houses  for  members  of  State  Leg- 
islatures and  their  friends,  Avho  visit  the  centres  of 
gayety  for  pleasure  or  business,  need  not  be  discussed  in 
this  paper. 

Life  insurance  companies  seem  to  me  to  have  a code 
quite  unlike  that  Avhich  the  true  medical  profession  be- 
lieves to  1)6  honorable.  A couple  of  years  ago  I received 
a letter  from  a well-known  life  insurance  company  of 
this  city  saying  tliat  a Mr.  So  and  So,  Avho  had  ajjplied 
for  insurance,  had  once  been  under  my  professional  care 
and  Avould  I kindly  gAe  the  company  information  as  to 
my  diagnosis  of  the  obscure  abdominal  condition,  to  aid 
its  medical  examiners  in  arriving  at  a conclusion  as  to 
the  character  of  the  risk.  This  uiiAvarranted  inquiry, 
apparently  made  Avithout  the  knoAvledge  of  the  man,  Avho 
had  entrusted  his  health  to  a supposedly  honorable  phy- 
sician, elicited  no  leply.  Soon  I received  a personal 
letter  from  the  medical  director  of  the  company,  avIio 
is  an  old  and  valued  friend,  making  the  same  request. 
A firm  refusal  to  disclose  professional  confidence  Avith- 
out  the  consent  of  the  patient  closed  the  incident.  It 
is  supposable  that  many  insurance  companies  are  doing 
this  thing  constantly.  It  is  not  likely  that  my  expe- 
rience Avas  an  isolated  one.  Are  doctors  to  be  tempted 
by  fees  or  claims  of  friendship  to  disclose  professional 
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confidences,  because  life  insurance  companies  doubt  the 
skill  of  their  medical  examiners? 

Take  another  side  of  the  fee  question.  A ISTew  Eng- 
land life  insurance  company  sent  me  several  Aveeks  ago 
a blank  form  of  affidavit,  usually  filled  up  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  when  an  insured  person  dies.  I was 
told  that  if  I Avould  answer  the  questions  and  make 
affidavit  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  my  replies.  I would 
be  paid  a certain  fee.  When  I replied  that  Dr.  So  and 
So  Avas  the  attending  physician  and  that  I Avas  merely 
the  consultant,  another  letter  Avas  sent  me  saying  that 
my  affidavit  Avould  probably  do,  and  that  if  I would 
indicate  in  pencil  my  replies  I would  be  paid  a certain 
fee.  The  fee  spoken  of  in  the  second  letter  Avas  twice 
that  previously  mentioned.  Here  again  appeared  to  be 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a life  insurance  company  to 
get  a doctor  to  disclose  confidential  information  about 
his  patient;  for  neither  letter  showed  that  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  desired  my  affidaAut,  and  the  unAvilling- 
ness  to  apply  to  the  attending  physician,  whose  address 
I had  given,  aAvakened  my  suspicion.  This  suspicion 
Avas  increased,  possibly  unjustly,  by  the  doubling  of  the 
fee  for  the  testimony,  and  the  ease  Avith  A\diich  lead  pen- 
cil replies  could  liaA^e  been  changed  after  I had  SAvorn  to 
the  certificate. 

Some  doctors,  it  is  belicA^ed,  make  a fee  by  accepting 
money  from  manufacturing  drug  companies  for  state- 
ments certifying  to  tlie  excellence  of  their  secret  nos- 
trums. These  certificates  are  then  published  and  dis- 
tributed as  advertisements.  It  is  probable  that  in  some 
cases  the  doctor  has  had  little  experience  Avith  the 
vaunted  remedy;  in  others  he  may  haA’-e  used  the  prep- 
aration in  his  practice  for  a time  and  then  have  written 
a hurriedly  prepared  clinical  report  detailing  the  AV'on- 
derful  results  obtained.  The  latter  method  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  a higher  financial  rcAvard  from  the  drug 
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tific investigation. 

The  editors  of  reputable  medical  journals  have,  I be- 
lieve, been  deceived  at  times  by  such  literary  outputs, 
and  have  printed  these  clinical  experiences  as  original 
articles  of  real  worth.  The  instigator  of  the  supposed 
scientific  test  and  the  doctor,  who  has  pocketed  his  fee, 
or  bribe,  from  the  exploiters  of  the  synthetic  compound 
or  recently  discovered  alkaloid,  probably  smile  at  such 
innocence.  The  deceived  editor  and  his  thoughtful 
readers  suspect  the  truth,  however,  when  the  writer  or- 
ders many  thousands  of  reprints  of  his  clinical  report 
and  the  drug  house  fills  the  mails  with  ‘fiiteratnre”  tes- 
tifying to  the  successful  use  of  its  products  by  Dr. 
Blank,  whose  hospital  and  professional  titles  are  con- 
spicuously mentioned.  These  bribes  for  suborned  testi- 
mony need  not  always  take  the  shape  of  cash.  Liberal 
donations  of  drugs  for  the  doctor’s  private  sanitarium 
or  hospital  or  a few  cases  of  carbonated  water  for  his 
private  use  are  perhaps  offered  and  accepted  as  less 
likely  to  offend  the  sensibility  of  the  professional  con- 
science. 

Great  indeed,  arc  the  temptations  of  doctors  who  unite 
tlie  running  of  a boarding  house  for  the  sick  with  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  surgery?  Business  methods  are 
so  different  from  truly  professional  methods  that  the 
necessary  combination  in  the  conduct  of  a private  hospi- 
tal or  sanitarium  is  liable  to  result  in  damage  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  latter.  It  is  so  easy  to  charge  unneces- 
sarily large  rates  of  board  and  to  advise  patients  that  a 
month’s  longer  stay  will  be  undoubtedly  beneficial.  Five 
or  ten  dollars  a week  added  to  the  rate  of  board  makes 
it  even  possible  to  be  liberal  enough  to  charge  no  fee 
whatever  for  operative  treatment.  How  generous  this 
seems  to  the  unsuspecting  patient ! 

It  is  a question  whether  the  testimony  given  in  suits 
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for  (lamag'es,  against  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
is  not  at  times  biased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  doctor 
will  get  no  fee  for  bis  attendance,  if  the  patient  fails  to 
‘“recover”  for  bis  injury.  I was  once  asked  to  give  a 
note  saying  that  I was  too  busy  to  come  to  court  to 
testify,  because  it  was  known  that  my  opinion  would  be 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  plaintiff.  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  acceding  to  the  request  would  have  rendered 
the  payment  of  my  bill  more  certain? 

A\'bat  is  more  despicable  than  the  action  of  that  oper- 
ator Avbo  gets  bis  patient  ready  for  operation,  perhaps 
even  upon  the  operating  table,  and  then  declines  to  go 
a step  further  until  the  family  or  friends  pay  at  once  a 
fee  for  professional  services.  Patients’  trickiness  and 
unwillingness  to  settle  just  claims  may  almost  seem  tc 
require  this  sort  of  shrewdness;  but  professional  stand' 
ards  do  not  indorse  it.  Better  is  it  to  be  defrauded 
than  to  resort  to  the  methods  of  the  road  agent  and  the 
blackmailer.  One  modern  surgeon  at  least  has  suffered 
from  reports,  let  us  hope  untrue  reports,  that  be  has. 
used  this  method  to  collect  bis  fees. 

There  has  been  developed  of  late  a system  of  paying 
commissions  to  the  family  physician  who  brings  medical 
or  surgical  cases  to  the  consultant.  Sometimes  this 
takes  the  shape  of  agreeing  to  give  the  doctor,  who  suc» 
ceeds  in  sending  or  bringing  the  patient  to  the  operator 
or  medical  consultant,  a percentage  of  the  fee  obtained 
for  the  operation  or  advice.  At  other  times,  the  iniquity 
of  this  arrangement  being  understood  by  both  medical 
conspirators,  the  family  doctor  is  made  a quasi  assistant, 
and  is  paid  by  the  surgeon  or  gynecologist  a part  of  the 
fee.  A recent  investigator  of  this  evil  declares  that  he 
wrote  letters  to  a number  of  well-knoAvn  operators  in  a 
single  city,  asking  whether  they  would  give  him  a coni' 
mission  on  patients  sent  to  them.  The  number  of  af- 
firmatii'e  replies  ivas  astonishing  evidence  of  the  extent 
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of  this  criminal  traffic  in  human  suffering.  The  state- 
ment is  not  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  is  shown  by  this 
extract  from  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Medical  Association,  of  February  2,  1901: 

^“Eesolntions  on  division  of  fees. — The  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical Societ}',  January  23d,  met  and  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  recommended  by  the  So- 
ciety for  adoption : ‘Resolved,  That  the  offering,  or  the 
giving  of  a commission,  or  percentage  of  a fee,  by  a con- 
sulting physician  or  operating  surgeon,  or  the  asking  or 
receiving  such  a fee  or  commission  in  any  guise  what- 
soever, by  the  physician  referring  the  case,  is  dishonest, 
disreputable  and  unethical,  unless  such  arrangement  be 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  patient;  Resolved, 
Tliat  a violation  of  this  resolution  shall  subject  the  of- 
fender to  expulsion  from  the  Society.’  The  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously  by  a rising  vote.  The  Phy- 
sicians’ Club  has  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect: 
‘Resolved,  That  the  Physicians’  Club  of  Chicago  most 
severely  condemns  the  seeking  for  or  receiving  of  a com- 
mission or  part  of  a consultation  or  operation  fee.  as 
well  as  the  offering  or  giving  of  a commission,  or  a part 
of  a fee,  as  practices  highly  dishonorable  and  detri- 
)iiental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  medical  profession’.” 
It  is  not  the  province  of  this  address  to  elaborately 
argue  against  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement; 
which  tempts  the  family  physician  to  look  first,  not  to 
the  welfare  of  the  confiding  patient,  but  to  bow  the  most 
])i’ofit  may  be  made  out  of  his  ill  health  or  accident;  and 
which  tempts  the  consultant  to  raise  his  fee  to  an  ex- 
tortionate figure,  in  order  to  divide  with  his  ‘‘'pal.”  The 
fact  that  such  a commission  arrangement  is  always 
concealed  from  the  ])atient  is  a sufficient  proof  of  its 
professional  impropriety.  The  excuse,  given  by  the 
family  doctor  that  the  patient  will  pay  a large  fee  to 
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apology.  It  is  the  family  doctor’s  duty  to  collect  his  bill 
l)y  fair  not  foul  means ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  consult- 
ant, it  must  be  remembered,  not  to  charge  such  an  ex- 
orbitant fee  that  the  patient’s  means  are  so  exhausted 
that  he  cannot  pay  the  doctor,  who  has  attended  and  who 
is  to  attend  him. 

Few  consulting  surgeons,  I imagine,  have  not  m'et  this 
evil  in  some  form  or  other.  It  may  be  a quiet  request 
to  add,  to  the  consultant’s  fee,  a certain  sum  ^^for  me.” 
It  may  be  put  in  this  wise ; ‘‘^Do  not  mention  your  fee, 
as  being  so  much,  before  the  patient;  for  I have  told 
liiin  it  was  so  much,  because  I wanted  this  much  for 
myself.”  The  latter  admonition,  after  an  operation 
done  for  a medical  acquaintance,  was  my  first  intimation 
of  a possibility  of  such  dishonor  in  the  profession.  The 
doctor  who  called  me  in  consultation  subsequently  be- 
came the  president  of  his  county  medical  society.  I evi- 
dently had  seen  a side  of  his  character  which  his  col- 
leagues had  not  had  disclosed  to  them.  The  family  phy- 
sician should,  undoubtedly,  charge  more  than  his  usual 
fee,  when  he  meets  another  physician  in  consultation 
over  his  patient's  case.  The  visit  is  longer  than  usual, 
more  important  than  usual,  and  makes  more  demand 
upon  the  family  doctor.  He  therefore  should  receive 
additional  compensation.  If  he  does  not  charge  a proper 
fee  under  these  circumstances  and  collect  it,  he  is  unjust 
to  himself.  It  happens,  however,  not  infrequently  that 
the  general  practitioner  fears  that  the  consultant  will 
charge  so  much  that  he  cheats  himself,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  patient  may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
best  consultant  skill.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ex- 
travagant estimate  put  by  some  consultants  upon  the 
value  of  their  operative  and  diagnostic  skill  justifies  the 
fear  that  either  the  family  doctor  must  go  without 
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proper  compensation  or  the  patient  lack  the  benefit  of 
additional  professional  service. 

Have  ^ye  not  all  known  of  honorable  and  faithful 
physicians  treating  men  and  women  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances for  practically  nothing,  and  who,  having 
called  a surgeon  or  physician  in  consultation,  have  been 
shocked  and  astonished  at  the  large  fees  demanded  and 
even  insisted  upon?  If  the  general  practitioner  grades 
his  fee  down  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  sick  or 
injured  man,  should  not  the  consultant  have  a similar 
reasonable  appreciation  of  professional  humanity?  Put 
the  case  in  another  wav.  If  doctors  treat  fellow  mem- 
bers  of  the  profession  without  fee,  if  they  treat  doctors’ 
wives  and  children  without  charge,  should  they  not  be 
willing  to  operate  upon,  or  see  in  consultation,  without 
charge,  a doctor’s  patient,  when  that  patient  is  unable 
to  pay?  The  logic  seems  irresistible.  If  the  physician 
is  worried  and  anxious  about  his  case  and  desires  advice 
from  a man,  who  has  had  more  experience  in  that  par- 
ticular disease,  it  seems  only  proper  that  his  brother 
practitioner  should  come  to  his  aid  as  a consultant  for 
a small  fee,  or  for  no  fee,  if  none  is  obtainable  from  the 
patient.  It  is  the  bond  of  professional  brotherhood  that 
seeks  to  lessen  the  mental  stress  in  both  instances.  Yet 
consultants  have  been  known,  I understand,  to  refuse  to 
thus  relieve  the  anxiety  of  a doctor,  because  the  payment 
by  the  patient  of  a certain  fee  was  not  possible.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  family  ph3’sician  at  times  pays 
consultation  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  order  to  do 
his  best  for  patients  with  whose  straitened  circum- 
stances he  is  familiar.  Does  not  all  Scotland  know  of 
AtTelum  MacClure’s  offer,  when  Sir  George -came  to  the 
Highlands  to  save  the  life  of  Tammas  Mitchell’s  wife? 
Did  not  Sir  George  do  more  honor  to  medicine  by  his 
refusal  to  take  the  check  of  MacClure’s  partner  in  hu- 
manity than  by  his  brilliant  operation?  Some  doctors 
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of  the  twentieth  century  need  to  read  tliat  stoiy  again, 
before  sending  out  tlieir  hills. 

The  consultant  sometimes,  in  his  anxiety  for  his  fee, 
an  justly  assumes  that  the  family  ph3ysician  should  play 
the  role  of  collector,  hecanse  the  patient  lags  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  I well  remember  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  a certain  country  physician,  when,  some 
years  ago,  he  Avas  almost  dunned  by  a metropolitan  sur- 
geon, Avho  found  difficulty  in  collecting  a consultation 
fee. 

A trust,  or  at  least  a belief,  in  the  ‘^ffimnipotency  of 
gold”  seems  to  have  debauched  the  professional  spirit  of 
these  days.  Perhaps,  however,  the  doctors  only  breathe 
the  same  air  and  react  to  the  same  environment,  as  their 
Imsiness  associates.  The  professional  result,  hoAvever, 
seems  to  the  doctors  of  the  school  of  ethics  of  BroAvne 
and  Gale  to  he  more  deplorable  than  that  exhibited  in 
the  ranks  of  trade.  The  chief  end  of  business  is  finan- 
cial gain;  but  the  doctor  should  take  “no  cure  in  the 
hande  for  lucre  or  gaynes  sake  only.”  It  is  this  different 
vieAvpoint  that  makes  the  “pursuit  of  avarice”  in  a doc- 
tor’s Avork  so  objectionable. 

Is  it  not  true  that  doctors’  hills  against  the  estates 
of  deceased  patients  are  at  times  larger  than  they  AA'Ould 
have  been  for  the  same  amount  of  medical  attendance, 
had  the  sick  man  lived  ? Do  not  surrogates  and  orphans’ 
courts  act  justly  in  vicAving  Avith  suspicion  the  large  bills 
sometimes  presented  for  adjudication?  Is  there  not  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  some  medical  men  are  Avilling  to 
charge  a larger  fee  than  their  custom,  AAdien  they  knoAv 
that  dead  men  can  neither  complain  nor  confer  benefit 
l)y  contracting  future  hills  for  medical  serAucc?  I re- 
cently heard  of  a doctor  replAong  to  a criticism  that  his 
hill  against  the  patient’s  estate  Avas  too  large,  by  saying 
that  he  alAA^ays  charged  more  AA’hen  the  patient  died,  be- 
cause the  death  hurt  his  reputation.  Such  reasoning 
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must  be  very  soothing  to  the  surgeon  who  has  a fatal 
result  to  bewail.  If  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
the  argument  would  indicate  that  the  justifiability  of 
an  operative  procedure  should  be  decided  by  the  ailing 
patient,  and  the  work  done  by  a surgical  engine  without 
soul,  conscience  or  heart.  Then  would  Petrarch’s  in- 
nuendo that  physicians  trifled  with  human  sickness  for 
game  and  mercenary  gain  be  justified  {Medical  Econ- 
omy During  the  Middle  Ages.  Fort,  p.  428),  and  the 
boy’s  objection  to  becoming  a doctor  because  “^die  could 
not  kill  a cat”  seem  a valid  reason  for  adopting  another 
means  of  livelihood. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern medicine  and  surgery  have  turned  the  heads  of  some 
practitioners,  and  that  charges  have  been  so  large  in  cer- 
tain instances  as  to  be  properly  dubbed  extortionate. 
The  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages  show,  according  to 
Fort  (p.  461)  that  recourse  to  saintly  remedies  was  in- 
duced  by  the  excessive  demands  of  the  doctors,  by  which 
entire  ]uatrimonies  were  frequently  swallowed  up  before 
recourse  was  had  to  these  ecclesiastical  curative  agencies. 
Uncommon  pharmaceutical  compounds  or  double  doses 
were  prescribed  as  necessary  medicaments,  when  the 
patient  was  wealthy,  while  for  the  poor  the  smallest  dose 
was  considered  sufficient  to  cure.  Do  not  these  records 
afford  food  for  thought  on  the  relation  of  ])rofessional 
fees  to  the  Christian  Science  Healer,  to  Hospital  Abuse, 
and  to  the  Gold  Cure  for  Inebriety? 

The  medical  professors  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  said  to 
have  been  able  to  dictate  terms,  because  “affluent  inva- 
lids readily  believed  it  impossible  to  escape  death”  un- 
less attendance  by  these  eminent  doctors  was  secured. 
Do  we  not  see  evidences  of  this  morbid  relief,  at  the 
])resent  day  ; and  is  not  its  abuse  advancing  “practition- 
ers rapidly  to  enormous  wealth  and  pomposity?”  (Fort, 
op.  cit.,  p.  428). 
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Does  any  member  of  this  Society  really  believe  that 
eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  dollars  is  a just  fee  for 
the  performance  of  any  possible  gynecological  or  sur- 
gical operation,  done  on  a private  citizen,  even  if  the 
patient  be  a multi-millionaire?  By  a fee  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation,  I mean  the  charge  for  the 
operation  alone,  not  including  the  preparatory  treat- 
ment, the  after  treatment,  the  nursing,  or  the  hospital 
private  room.  I admit  the  possibility  that  the  national 
importance  of  a patient,  a ruler  for  example,  might  in- 
crease the  surgeon’s  responsibility  so  much  that  this 
enormous  fee  might  be  justifiable.  IJnder  other  cir- 
cumstances its  propriety  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Would 
anyone  present  to-night  justify  the  action  of  a surgeon, 
who  when  asked  for  his  bill  said,  "I  send  no  bill,  but  I 
get  for  such  professional  service  from  five  hundred  to 
ten  thousand  dollars”  ? This  is  the  attitude  of  the  negro 
])orter  on  the  sleeping  car,  who,  with  a scrape  of  his 
foot,  says  to  the  man  Avhose  hat  he  has  brushed,  “Gib 
me  Avhat  you  please,  sah;”  because  he  hopes  to  get  a 
half  dollar  for  ten  cents’  worth  of  service.  This  atti- 
tude may  not  demean  an  ex-slave,  but  it  does  not  seem 
worthy  of  a medical  gentleman,  does  it? 

If  such  fees  are  to  be  asked  by  medical  practitioners 
of  to-day,  the  patient  certainly  ought  to  be  frankly  ap- 
prised of  the  fact,  before  he  is  allowed  to  incur  the  debt. 
I know  of  an  instance  Avhere  a physician  of  eminence 
was  requested  to  come  to  a distant  town  to  see  a patient 
in  consultation;  a telegraphic  reply  Avas  promptly  sent, 
“My  fee  is  three  hundred  dollars,  shall  I come?”  I 
have  little  criticism  to  offer  to  this  frank  mode  of 
action.  It  is  a different  thing  Avhen  a patient , Avith 
trusting  confidence  submits  to  the  professional  offices  of 
a doctor,  and  receives  a bill  of  such  proportions  that  it 
takes  years  of  self-sacrificing  economy  to  discharge  the 
debt. 
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There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  just  plan  by  which  fees 
should  be  regulated.  It  is  that  the  doctor  should  have 
ail  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services,  operative  or 
otherwise,  fixed  in  his  mind.  The  amount  should  be 
based  on  his  experience  and  skill.  It  should  not  be  so 
low  as  to  coax  away  unjustly  the  patients  of  the  younger 
and  less  experienced  men  of  the  profession.  This  fee 
should  be  lessened  when  the  financial  position  of  the 
patient  would  make  its  payment  a serious  burden.  It 
is  not  professional  or  humane  to  take  a man’s  income 
for  a whole  year,  to  pay  for  the  doctor’s  bill  of  a month. 
A well-to-do  patient  should  pay  the  full  fee,  which 
should  be  generous  in  order  to  recompense  the  doctor 
for  his  expensive  education  and  hazardous  life.  This 
fee,  however,  should  not  be  increased  because  the  serv- 
ices of  the  doctor  are  utilized  by  a very  wealthy  person, 
unless  an  unusual  time  is  given  to  the  service  or  addi- 
tional responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  physician  by 
reason  of  the  man’s  position.  “Make  it  up  on  a rich 
person,”  or  “Charge  him  a big  fee,  liecause  he  is  a mil- 
lionaire” are  admonitions  not  to  be  heeded  by  the  true 
physician;  but  only  by  that  healer  of  men’s  ills  Avho  is 
ljut  “lightly  dipped  in  generous  honesty  and  faint- 
hearted in  integrity.”  Such  words  may  do  for  the  motto 
of  the  man  who  is  “coiieitous  or  craftie  sekyng  his  owne 
lucre,  before  other  mennes  health  succour  and  comfort,” 
but  not  for  the  doctor  who  taketh  “the  cure  in  the 
liande”  for  “an  honest  and  competent  rewarde  with  a 
Godly  affection  to  doe  Ids  diligence.” 


PROFESSIONAL  LESPOXSIBILITY  IN  ACCI- 
DENT CASES  INVOLVING  LITIGATION. 


'Flic  professional  responsibility  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant or  examiner  employed  by  the  party  sued  for  dam- 
ages and  that  of  the  doctor  of  the  patient  injured  are 
identical.  The  duty  of  both  is  to  obtain,  as  soon  as 
])ossihle,  restoration  of  the  victim’s  health  and  a just 
settlement  of  the  pecuniary  debt  of  the  agent  responsible 
for  the  accident. 

The  experience  of  the  public  in  recent  years  has 
caused  a justifiable  distrust  of  the  opinions  of  partisan 
surgeons  emploj'ed  hv  corporations  as  well  as  of  the 
views  of  experts  paid  by  patients  endeavoring  to  recover 
damages.  Medical  men  can  do  more  than  any  other  citi- 
zens to  dispel  this  doubt  as  to  the  relia1)ility  of  profes- 
sional testimony.  The  medical  profession  is  responsible 
for  its  existence  and  should  therefore  feel  an  impelling 
duty  to  sweep  away  every  cause  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
honesty,  justness  and  reliability  of  the  medical  evidence. 

The  result  of  a suit  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  medical  testimony,  and  partisanship  has  no  place 
in  the  professional  investigation  of  diagnosis,  prognosis 
or  treatment.  Truth  and  justice  are  the  two  objects  to 
be  sought  by  doctor,  lawyer,  judge  and  jury.  The  doc- 
tor’s single  duty  is  to  1)C  honest  and  reasonable,  not  lay- 
ing undue  stress  on  any  symptoms  and  not  claiming 
omniscience. 

The  injuries  which  require  medicolegal  investigation 
may  for  the  present  purpose  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Cases  m Avhich  there  is  o))Adous  physical  lesion  of 
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a serious  character,  sucli  as  fracture,  dislocation,  or 
wounds.  Here  the  surgeon’s  medico-legal  responsibility 
centres  to  a great  extent  in  the  prognosis,  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  are  sufficiently  clear. 

2.  Cases  in  Avhich  a physical  lesion  is  obvious,  but  is 
evidently  of  little  importance.  Here  the  professional 
responsibility  is  largely  concerned  Avith  diagnosis,  and 
the  doctor  must  be  on  the  alert  to  detect,  by  careful  and 
repeated  examinations,  symptoms  of  obscure  injury  to 
the  nervous  system  or  other  deei)  structures. 

d.  Cases  of  mental  shock  Avithout  obvious  physical 
lesion,  in  Avhich  there  is  a possibility  of  the  development 
at  a later  time  of  the  so-called  functional  disturbances 
to  Avhich  the  term  traumatic  neurosis  has  been  applied. 
Here  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  surgeon  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  prevention,  by  judicious  treatment,  of  the 
deA'elopment  of  the  nervous  derangement.  Many  of  the 
nervous  Avrecks  seen  in  the  courts,  demanding,  and  often 
receiving  from  juries,  large  sums  of  money  for  acci- 
dents, are  the  creation  of  injudicious,  thoughtless  or 
dishonest  doctors. 

In  all  these  classes  of  injury  there  may  be  developed 
a hysterical  or  neurasthenic  element;  but  it  is  in  the 
last  tAvo  classes  that  such  neuroses  are  most  likely  to 
occur. 

In  this  ])aper  the  0]jen  attitude  of  suspicion  frequently 
exhibited  by  corporation  agents  toAvards  injured  persons 
and  their  medical  attendants  is  not  under  discussion; 
but  the  unjust  A’^erdicts  sometimes  obtained  explain  that 
attitude.  Crafty  laAvycrs  and  dishonest  doctors  are  ob- 
tainable in  all  large  communities  to  aid  in  a miscar- 
riage of  justice  and  to  l)ring  discredit  on  their  respectiA^e 
])rofessions. 

Immediate  and  careful  examination,  Avith  accurate 
record  of  the  patient’s  statements  and  of  the  symptoms 
at  the  time  of  injury,  the  aA^oidance  of  injurious  sug- 
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gcstions,  the  prompt  institution  of  scientific  treatment, 
and  an  earl}'  settlement  of  damages  will  diminish  litiga- 
tion and  hasten  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  doctor  should  make-  several  examinations,  because 
errors  and  oversights  are  thus  avoided.  He  should  re- 
member that  disease  may  have  existed  before  injury, 
that  disease  may  follow  injury  and  yet  not  he  due  to  it, 
that  the  patient  may  he  mistaken  and  not  dishonest,  and 
lhat  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  are  common  conditions, 
which  may  exist  with  organic  lesions  without  being  di- 
rectly connected  therewith. 

(hrporations  liable  to  be  sued  would  save  money  by 
always  employing  experienced  practitioners  to  examine 
the  injured  early,  in  company  with  the  medical  attend- 
ant, and  by  insisting  upon  at  least  two  such  examina- 
tions. This  procedure  would  usually  get  at  the  truth, 
often  restrain  the  patient  from  malingering,  sometimes 
prevent  the  development  of  traumatic  hysteria  or  neu- 
rasthenia, perhaps  scare  away  scheming  lawyers  and 
'loctors.  and  generally  restore  the  patient’s  health  more 
]n'omptly. 

Delay  in  settlement,  too  many  examinations  by  va- 
rious doctors,  unwise  suggestions  of  symptoms  made  by 
thoughtless  examiners,  and  numerous  conferences  with 
lawyers  are  productive,  in  many  instances,  of  traumatic 
neurosis  and  have  unjustly  drawn  many  thousands  of 
dollars  from  corporation  treasuries. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  emphasize  two  points: 
First,  that  an  ignorant,  careless  or  injudicious  doctor 
may  he  the  real  cause  of  many  cases  of  traumatic  hys- 
teria and  neurasthenia  ; and,  secondly,  that  prompt  set- 
tlement of  damage  suits  is  an  inestimable  aid  in  the  cure 
of  accidental  injuries  associated  with  litigation. 


THE  XECESSITY  OF  MEMBEESHIP  IX  COUN- 
TY MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 


At  this  time  no  man  can  afford  to  stand  alone  in  his 
l)usiness  or  jDrofession.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  for  or- 
ganization of  trades,  business  interests  and  even  profes- 
sions. The  individual  must  therefore  join  with  his  col- 
leagues, if  he  desires  to  gain  the  best  position  for  him- 
self in  a commercial,  social  and  industrial  sense. 

As  everybody  is  joining  the  local  medical  organiza- 
tions, it  will  soon  be  considered  odd  for  a reputable  phy- 
sician to  remain  outside  the  ranks  of  his  county  medical 
society.  The  public  will  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing about  him  which  makes  him  unacceptable  to  his 
fellow-workers.  This  tendency  is  becoming  so  marked 
that  no  doctor,  who  depends  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
for  his  livelihood,  can  afford  to  remain  outside  of  the 
county  medical  organization  of  his  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  advisable  for  a young  doctor  to  join  as  soon  after 
graduation  as  the  rules  of  the  society  will  permit  him 
to  enter.  This  advice  is  given,  because  he  is  liable  to 
find  more  animosities  after  several  years  of  practice  than 
when  he  is  young  and  not  considered  a rival  of  much 
importance  in  obtaining  public  confidence.  Those  who 
have  allowed  }^ears  to  pass  after  graduation,  without 
uniting  with  such  a medical  organization,  are  apt  to  find 
their  work  of  such  a character  that  they  think  it  unnes- 
essary  to  become  a member.  This  course  creates  a ten- 
dency for  routine  work,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
doctor  to  get  out  of  the  rut,  which  many  years  of  labor- 
ious practice  have  made  for  him.  It  is  far  better  to  join 
earlv  in  life  and  keep  abreast  of  one’s  fellows. 
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Some  may  object  to  joining  medical  societies,  because 
they  cannot  approve  of  the  acts  and  characteristics  of 
some  of  those  already  nieml)ers.  Tliis  is  not  a valid  rea- 
son for  refraining  from  meml)ership,  because  it  is  a pro- 
fessional duty  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  society;  and 
this  can  be  done  better  from  the  inside  than  the  outside. 

^Membership  in  a county  medical  society  means,  for 
the  doctor,  fellowshi])  with  the  medical  profession  of 
his  immediate  neighborhood,  of  the  county  in  which  he 
lives,  of  his  State  and  of  the  whole  nation;  for,  through 
the  county  medical  society,  he  obtains  membership  in 
the  medical  organization  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States.  This -association  is  valuable  for  many  reasons: 
It  enlarges  his  social  connections  very  materially,  and 
gives  him,  his  wife  and  his  children  congenial  and  intel- 
lectual companionship.  It  has  long  been  observed  that 
in  towns  and  villages  the  doctor  and  his  family  associate 
with  the  best  people  and  are  usually  among  the  best  edu- 
cated and  the  most  prosperous  citizens.  It  is  not  meant 
by  this  statement  that  doctors  as  a rule  become  ricli,  be- 
cause doctors  do  not  make  large  sums  of  money.  The 
income  of  medical  men  docs  not  compare  with  that 
which  can  he  made  by  men  in  commercial  life,  who  can 
employ  a multitude  of  clerks  and  hands  to  increase  the 
profits  from  business.  A doctor  has  to  do  everything 
himself,  and  cannot  delegate  much  of  his  work  to  an  as- 
sistant with  advantage.  For  this  and  other  reasons  a 
doctor  is  not  likely  to  he  a wealthy  citizen.  It  is.  how- 
ever, true  that  physicians  are.  as  a rule,  not  only  the 
best  educated  and  most  influential  citizens;  but  are 
prosperous  np  to  the  point  of  comfort,  even  if  they  are 
not  to  be  numbered  among  the  unusually  rich.  Asso- 
ciation, therefore,  with  the  medical  men  and  their  fami- 
lies in  one’s  neighborhood  is  sure  to  bring  congenial 
friends  and  companions. 

Connection  with  the  county  medical  society,  in  which 
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one  is  almost  sure  to  find  the  most  active  and  most  suc- 
cessful doctors  of  the  neighborhood,  is  a good  investment 
as  a business  step.  The  friends  so  made  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  act  as  substitutes  in  time  of  sickness,  or 
when  the  doctor  goes  on  his  vacation.  It  is  always  easy 
then  to  obtain  counsellors  in  difficult  cases  and  assist- 
ants to  help  in  giving  ether  or  in  performing  obstetrical 
or  other  operations.  The  knowledge  of  one’s  medical 
neighbors  obtained  at  the  meetings  of  the  county  med- 
ical society  enal)les  a man  to  pick  out  those  of  special 
ability,  when  the  members  of  his  own  family  need  med- 
ical advice.  It  is  not  only  agreeable,  but  often  very  val- 
uable, to  know  that  one  can  give  his  wife  and  children 
notes  of  introduction  to  the  best  medical  men  in  the 
place  which  they  expect  to  visit,  if  they  go  traveling. 

This  advantage  which  comes  from  aiding  in  the  medi- 
cal organization  of  the  profession  is,  perhaps,  moi-e  no- 
ticeable among  doctors  than  in  other  walks  of  life.  It 
has  often  surprised  the  writer,  for  example,  to  see  how 
little  the  lawyers  of  a large  city  are  ac(piainted  person- 
ally with  the  best  mem))crs  of  the  bar  in  neighboring 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  likely  that  members  of  that  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  business  men,  have  within  the  last  few 
years  greatly  enlarged  their  opportunities  in  this  respect 
by  the  organization  of  state  and  national  societies. 

A marked  advantage  of  the  social  intercourse  arising 
from  memhershi))  in  the  same  society  is  the  ]u'Cvention 
of  ill-natured  criticism  on  the  ])art  of  one’s  professional 
rivals  for  ])atronage.  The  doctor  is  always  greatly 
strengthened  in  his  hold  upon  his  own  patients,  if  the 
])hysicians  in  his  town  are  his  personal  friends.  The 
l)uhlic  is  quite  sure  to  have  a considerable  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  a man  who  is  known  to  l)c  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  his  professional  colleagues,  and  who  is  known 
to  be  sent  for  by  them  and  to  send  for  them,  in  cases 
difficult  to  treat.  The  possibility  of  having  as  a con- 
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siiltant  any  doctor  that  lias  a reputation  for  special  skill, 
adds  very  much  to  the  family  physician’s  reputation 
among  his  own  patients.  To  be  able  to  get  a friend  to 
come  from  another  town,  to  see  a patient  even  without  a 
fee,  is  no  mean  advantage  in  time  of  serious  illness 
among  one’s  poor  patients.  Good  fellowship  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  best  men  in  the  county  will 
often  enable  a doctor  to  retain  his  patients  in  their  own 
homes,  even  if  important  surgical  or  special  treatment 
is  required.  The  expense  to  the  patient  of  an  absence 
from  home  is  avoided,  if  a doctor  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood is  obtained  to  do  operative  work.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  necessary  to  send  the  patient  to 
a distant  city,  when  he,  of  course,  passes  from  under  the 
immediate  care  of  his  family  physieian,  who  cannot  take 
the  time  to  remain  with  him  for  several  weeks  while  he 
is  under  treatment  far  from  home.  The  fees  are  then 
lost  to  the  home  doctor. 

The  support  of  a medical  organization,  when  ignorant 
patients  threaten  suits  for  alleged  imperfect  results  in 
practice,  is  another  advantage  that  comes  from  member- 
ship in  the  organized  profession.  Some  county  medical 
societies  undertake  the  defense  of,  and  tlie  supply  of 
legal  counsel  to,  their  members.  Even  in  cases  where 
this  is  not  done,  the  moral  support  of  the  doctors  in  the 
same  district,  instead  of  their  enmity  or  inactivity,  is 
most  important. 

The  medical  defense  by-law  in  one  county  medical 
society  in  Pennsylvania  has  stopped  annoying  suits, 
which  dissatisfied  patients  were  about  to  begin  against 
members.  The  mere  fact  that  the  doctor  was  known  to 
be  a member  of  a society,  which  employed  prominent 
counsel  and  was  ready  to  defend  him  in  court,  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  intended  suit  to  be  dropped.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  a doctor  to  think  that  he  has  his  pro- 
fessional associates  and  neighbors  back  of  him;  and  all 
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of  ns  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to  anno}’ance  from  pa- 
tients dissatisfied  with  treatment,  however,  innocent  we 
may  be  of  carelessness  or  ignorance.  A good  many  doc- 
tors have  often  found  also  that  in  collecting  bills,  which 
have  been  disputed  by  patients  or  executors,  it  is  im- 
portant to  show  that  the  best  doctors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood Avill  be  put  upon  the  stand  to  testify  to  the  value 
of  the  medical  services. 

Some  county  societies  have  associations  for  affording 
financial  aid  to  members  and  their  families  in  case  of 
pecuniary  distress.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  doctors  die 
leaving  very  little  estate.  To  know  that  one’s  widow 
and  orphans  will  be  looked  after  by  the  county  society 
or  its  aid  association  is  a valid  reason  for  joining  a 
county  medical  society. 

I^othing  has  thus  far  been  said  of  the  scientific  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  society  membership,  because  it 
has  been  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  make  prominent  in 
the  first  place  the  commercial  value  of  such  association. 
Xo  man  can  practice  medicine  scientifically  and  keep  up 
with  the  developments  in  therapeutics,  unless  he  reads 
medical  journals  and  comes  in  close  contact  with  the 
young  men,  just  out  of  college,  and  the  older  men,  who 
are  devoting  themselves  to  scientific  work  in  addition  to, 
or  instead  of,  medical  practice.  Medical  journals  cost 
a good  deal  of  money.  To  go  to  a distant  city  for  post- 
graduate work  costs  more.  While  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  both  these  methods  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
medical  advances,  many  men  will  find  it  difficult  to 
avail  themselves  of  them.  Attendance  upon  county 
medical  society  meetings  and  upon  the  connected  State 
and  Xational  meetings  afford,  however,  the  same  sort  of 
instruction. 

In  the  local  society  men  hear  new  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  new  methods  of  treatment  considered  and 
criticised;  and  thus  may  be  given  a new  insight  into 
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many  of  their  obscure  ami  diilicult  cases.  Patliologv, 
u])oii  wliicli  therapeutics  is  fouuded,  cauuot  very  well 
be  studied  by  the  active  practitioner.  In  the  medical 
society  meeting,  however,  be  bears  the  latest  researches 
of  foreign  and  native  scientists  mentioned,  and  thus 
learns  what  is  being  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
much  more  promptly  than  be  would  be  apt  to  do,  if  be 
waited  until  be  read  a large  number  of  journals.  In 
fact,  some  of  these  matters  are  only  discu.ssed  in  jour- 
nals written  in  a foreign  tongue,  which  he  might  be 
unable  to  read,  even  if  he  had  had  the  opportuntiy.  A 
man  who  attends  a good  medical  society  regularly  will 
find  that  he  is  taking  what  is  practically  a form  of  post- 
graduate course.  Such  meetings  are  important  for  the 
sjiecialist,  who  is  very  apt  to  become  narrow,  if  he  keeps 
away  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the  general  practitioner, 
who  may  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  study  special 
branches  of  medicine,  hut  hears  papers  on  special  sub- 
jects at  these  meetings. 

^femhership  in  the  county  medical  societies  of  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  cost  a great  deal.  It  carries  with  it  a 
inembership  in  the  INtedical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  gives  without  cost,  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Journal,  containing  the  pa^iers  read  before  the 
State  lyfedical  Society.  Through  this  connection  with 
the  county  and  state  medical  societies,  the  doctor  be- 
comes eligible  to  mend^ership  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  u])on  the  ])ayment  of  five  dollars  a year. 
He  gets  for  this  five  dollars,  in  addition  to  membership, 
one  of  the  best  weekly  medical  journals  in  the  world. 

Such  advantages  are  not  to  he  despised,  and  it  be- 
hooves every  doctor,  who  can  possibly  gain  admission 
to  a county  society  to  take  early  steps  to  accomplish  that 
end. 

Xo  mention  has  been  made  of  the  desirable  vacation 
trips  which  can  be  taken  by  the  doctor  and  his  family, 
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bv  attending  the  meetings  of  his  State  Medical  Society 
and  tlie  American  Medical  Association.  These  large  or- 
ganizations  meet  at  a time  of  year,  when  the  vacation 
trip  is  desiral)le  and  pleasant,  and  they  afford  low  rates 
l)v  railroad  to  the  points  of  meeting.  Such  trips  are 
beneficial  for  the  doctor  and  his  family,  because  every 
worker,  whether  in  the  household,  in  a profession  or  in 
business,  is  better  for  a vacation  and  an  opportunity  to 
see  new  friends  and  new  places.  The  physician  in  ad- 
dition is  given  on  such  occasions  the  advantage  of  seeing 
many  of  his  old  professional  friends  and  of  coming  in 
contact,  and  becoming  acquainted,  with  many  other  men 
of  aspirations  similar  to  his  own. 


THE  A^EED  OF  COMMOX-SEXSE  IN  MEDICAL 

rilACTICE. 


Some  years  ago,  about  1377,  I think  it  was,  a prede- 
cessor of  mine  practicing’  surgery  was  constrained  to 
write  an  address  on  “Ye  Manere  of  Ye  Leche/’  This, 
by  the  way,  was  not  a treatise  on  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  inflammation,  as  you  might  infer,  but  an  essay 
on  the  proper  behavior  and  conduct  of  a physician. 

The  production  of  John  Arderne,  written  about  hun- 
dred years  before  the  discovery  of  San  Salvador,  con- 
tains much  that  I would  say  to  you.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  read  his  words  as  my  own  production;  but  I was 
deterred  by  the  thought  that  the  Latin  requirement  of 
this  College  insured  your  detecting  the  flavor  of  medi- 
evalism, I shall  be  content  with  giving  you  some  of  his 
advice  in  the  language  of  an  early  translator : 

“Ffirst  it  behoueth  hym  that  wil  profite  in  this  crafte, 
that  he  sette  God  afore  euermore  in  alle  his  werkis  and 
euermore  calle  mekely  with  hert  and  mouth  his  help. 
* * * * And  abstene  he  hym  fro  moche  speche,  and 
most  among  grete  men.  * * * * ^]gQ  ^ leche 

woglii  mich  laughyng  ne  mich  playing.  ***’-!=  piaue 
the  leche  also  dene  handes,  and  well  shapen  nailer  and 
clensed  fro  all  blaknes  and  filtbe.” 

What  necessary  attributes  of  a surgeon?  Trust  in 
God — self-restraint  in  deportment — finger  nails  free 
from  germs. 

1 hear  you  whisper,  “Ah ! but  those  precepts  of  the 
fourteenth  century  teacher  were  not  meant  for  the 
nineteenth  century  woman  doctor.  He  knew  no  woman 
physician ; and,  moreover,  she  it  is  that  does  ‘^ahstenc  fro 
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mochc  spec-lie’  and  ‘be  noght  inieli  laughyng  ne  mich 
jilaying.’  ’’  Be  not  so  sure  of  his  want  of  acc|uaintance 
with  yon ; for  in  a certain  docmnent,  dated  as  early  as 
1389,  occnrs  a distinct  reference  to  women  practising 
surgery  in  London. 

^Moreover,  while  our  ancient  surgeon  was  living  in 
London,  Eichard  II.  became  King  of  England;  and  it 
was  during  his  reign  that  the  poet  wrote : 

Twa  mavdens  with  him  thai  left,  , 

That  Avele  war  lered  of  lechecraft; 

The  lordes  doghters  both  thai  wore 

That  w-ar  left  to  kepe  hym  thore,  , 1 

Thai  heled  him  everilka  wound. 

If  any  further  evidence  is  needed  that  John  of  Ar- 
derne  wrote  his  address  for  the  ears  of  women  practi- 
tioners, call  to  mind  that  the  wounded  Sir  Tristram, 
whose  deeds  are  told  in  the  “Morte  d’ Arthur,”  went  to 
Ireland  where  the  king  “made  Trystram  to  be  put  in 
his  doughter’s  ward  and  kepyng,  by  cause  she  was  a 
noble  surgeon.  And  when  she  had  serched  him  she  fond 
in  the  bottome  of  his  wound  that  therein  was  poyson, 
and  soo  she  heled  hym  within  a whyle.”  i 

Ireland,  in  truth,  has  always  been  chivalrous  to 
women;  and  at  a later  period  than  the  composition  of 
the  tales  of  Arthur,  we  find  in  the  Charter  of  the  Barber 
Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Dublin  (1446)  that  this  Guild 
for  the  promotion  and  exercise  of  the  art  of  chirurgery 
was  to  consist  of  “men  as  well  as  women.”  Mark  the 
phrase  “men  as  well  as  women.”  The  men  were  seem- 
ingly admitted  as  an  appendage  or  corollary  to  the 
women. 

Having  thus  proved  that  my  author’s  words  were 
meant  for  you,  I shall  let  him  speak  concerning  your 
conduct  in  the  sick-room  and  of  the  confidential  nature 
of  your  profession. 

“Also  it  spedeth  that  a leehe  kanne  talke  of  gode 
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talez  and  of  honest  that  may  make  the  pacientes  to 
laugh,  as  wele  of  the  l)iblee  as  of  other  tragediez  and 
any.  other  tliingis  of  whiche  it  is  noglii  to  charge  whilez 
that  they  make  or  induce  a li^//t  hert  to  the  pacient  or 
the  sike  man.  Discouer  nuer  tlie  leche  vnwarly  the 
counsellez  of  his  pacientez  als  wele  of  men  as  of  wym- 
men  no  sette  woglii  oon  to  another  at  noghi,  thof  al  he 
haue  cause  that  he  he  no^/;t  gilty  of  counsell,  ffor  y\i  a 
man  se  ye  hede  wele  a nother  mannes  counsel  he  will 
wist  better  in  ve.’’ 

He,  who  Avrote  these  lines  fiA^e  centuries  ago,  AA^as  im- 
bued AA'ith  the  true  spirit  of  the  physician.  His  surgical 
writings,  too,  shoAv  that  he  Avas  no  sendle  folloAA’er  of 
tradition,  but  a thoughtful,  competent,  self-reliant  doc- 
tor. He  had  that  rare  gift  of  God — common-sense. 
Lack  of  this  rare  gift  is  the  source  of  many  professional 
failures.  KnoAAdeclge  of  anatom}’,  chemistry,  therapeu- 
tics, and  the  ‘‘ologies”  is  certainly  requisite  for  true 
success  in  medicine ; but  unless  the  graduate  haA'e  com- 
mon-sense, all  these  are  A'ain.  Much  of  the  ridicule 
cast  upon  medicine  springs  from  a public  recognition 
of  the  absence  of  common-sense  in  the  Rats  of  many 
medical  practitioners.  A mental  attitude  of  calm  con- 
sideration and  a judicious  action,  never  over-enthusi- 
astic or  unduly  conservative,  are  imperatively  demanded 
of  him  A\dio  essays  to  direct  Nature’s  physiological  proc- 
esses. A successful  genius  may  be  a fool,  but  a suc- 
cessful physician  ncA'er. 

I beg  you  to  remember  above  all  things  that  it  is  your 
patient  that  is  to  be  treated  and  not  the  disease.  Some 
practitioners  seem  to  retain  the  idea,  Avhich  before  they 
began  medical  study  they  possessed  in  common  Avith  the 
public,  that  each  disease  is  an  entity,  Avhich  must  be 
combated  Avith  a specific  remedy.  This  belief,  born  of 
ignorance,  assumes  that  the  first  duty  of  the  physician 
is  to  give  a name  to  the  disease  afflicting  his  client ; the 
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second  to  select  from  the  drug-shop  labels  a ready-made 
curative  medicine.  Such  physicians  fail  to  realize  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  consists  in  so  directing-  vital 
])rocesses  that  the  perturbations,  due  to  disease,  may  l)e 
lessened  and  finally  replaced  by  the  normal  functions 
of  health.  A doctor  must  necessarily  study  at  first  the 
pathological  changes  underlying  and  causing  the  symp- 
toms ; he  then  gives  a distinctive  name  to  the  disease, 
just  as  a man  does  to  his  child,  not  to  select  the  remedy 
by  which  to  neutralize  its  evil  powers,  but  for  use  as  a 
distinguishing  mark.  The  wise  physician  knows,  for 
example,  that  one  patient  with  pneumonia  will  he  killed 
by  blood-letting;  that  another  with  the  same  disease  will 
die  if  it  be  omitted.  The  judicious  practitioner  exam- 
ines circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  secretions  and 
nervous  system,  and  prescribes  to  bring  aberrant  tissue 
and  organs  into  normal  activity.  He  will,  perhaps, 
give  the  same  drug  in  a case  of  pneumonia,  peritonitis, 
scarlet  fever,  or  broken  leg,  because  the  patient’s  condi- 
tion is  more  important  than  the  name  of  the  affection. 

Do  not  think  I undervalue  the  studies  carried  on  by 
the  investigator  in  diseased  structures,  whom  we  call  the 
pathologist.  You  must  all  be  pathologists,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  examine  circulation,  digestion,  secretions  and 
nervous  system.  What  I am  trying  to  ini])ress  upon 
you  is  that  he  is  an  unsafe  physician  who,  after  giving 
a name  to  a disease  always  treats  that  disease  with  the 
same  powder,  potion  or  surgical  appliance.  This  will 
1)C  clear  when  I remind  you  that  one  case  of  typhoid 
fever  may  be  as  different  from  another  as  inflammation 
of  the  brain  is  from  mere  ])hysical  fatigue.  The  safe 
rule  of  practice  is  the  common-sense  rule : “Find  out 

what  is  the  matter  with  your  patient,  then  treat  him 
for  his  individual  condition.”  No  physician  can  treat 
disease  successfully  witlmut  attention  to  the  physiolog- 
ical characteristics  of  the  person  affected. 
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Let  me  adjure  you  to  avoid  the  (juackisli  practice  of 
frightening  your  patients  with  liigli-sounding  Latin  or 
Greek  names  for  unimportant  ailments.  A woman  may 
he  seared  into  hysterics  by  being  told  of  ‘^diemorrhage” 
from  a pin’s  scratch.  Call  it  ^d^leeding,”  and  she  will 
give  it  no  thought.  Threats  of  “typlmid  fever”  and  of 
““gastritis”  may  bring  dollars  into  the  pocket  of  the 
physician ; hut  such  tricks  belong  to  the  unscrupulous. 
Xot  very  different;,  however,  is  the  course  of  him  who, 
because  of  a great  reputation,  charges  the  sick  enormous 
fees,  knowing  that  fear  of  death  always  assists  the  high- 
wayinan  in  the  proeess  of  extortion. 

It  requires  little  time  for  the  publie  to  recognize  the 
trait  which  I have  called  common-sense,  and  its  recog- 
nition is  soon  followed  by  obedience  to  its  medical  pos- 
sessor. See  to  it  that  your  patients  are  obedient.  If 
you  accept  the  responsibility,  you  have  a right  to  de- 
mand implieit  obedience 'to  all  medieal  advice  founded 
on  science  and  common-sense.  Gain  the  eonfidence  of 
your  clients  by  knowledge  and  honesty,  and  keep  it  by 
insisting  upon  their  hearty  cooperation.  A patient 
never  trusts  a doctor  who  takes  him  into  consultation. 
Many  well-educated  physicians  have  starved  by  reason 
of  a fatal  want  of  self-trust  inducing  them  to  make  con- 
sultants of  their  patients. 

A word  of  caution  about  remedies  of  hidden  composi- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place.  Put  little  faith  in  the 
asseverations  of  those  whose  sole  interest  in  human  woe 
is  the  money  accruing  from  man’s  desire  to  escape  sick- 
ness and  death.  Pliny  was  right  in  reproving  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  first  century  for  buying  from  the  Sepla- 
siarii  medicines  of  whose  components  they  were  ignor- 
ant. It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  common- 
sense  to  risk  your  patient’s  safety  by  giving  an  unknown 
compound — perhaps  inactive,  perhaps  deleterious — be- 
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cause  the  seller  vaunts  its  virtues  in  large  type  and  Avitli 
A’oluminons  clocnments. 

Do  not  forget  that  even  the  educated  may  give  Avorth- 
less  evidence  concerning  matters  out  of  touch  Avith  their 
chosen  pursuits.  The  eloquent  divine  may  be  honestly 
in  error  Avhen  he  attributes  the  disappearance  of  his 
gout  to  the  bracelet  on  his  Avrist,  forgetting  the  effica- 
cious horse-chestnut  put  in  his  pocket  months  before. 
His  evidence  as  to  the  comparatiA^e  value  of  medicine  is 
scarcely  more  convincing. 

HaA^e  the  good  judgment  to  put  little  faith  in  the  cer- 
tificates, signed  by  physicians,  Avhich  are  scattered 
abroad  by  makers  of  proprietary  remedies  and  by  ven- 
ders of  manufactured  and  natural  Avaters.  Many  of 
these  recommendations  are  forgeries;  others  are  ob- 
tained from  physicians  Avho  A\dll  sign  almost  any  paper 
presented  to  them.  As  scientific  evidence  such  certifi- 
cates are  usually  Avorthless.  Never  sell  your  OAAm  names 
to  such  purposes,  Avhether  the  consideration  given  be 
friendship,  patronage  or  a box  of  neatly  packed  samples. 

Much  of  your  practice  Avill  be  among  Avomen,  notori- 
ously liable  to  symptoms  dependent  upon  a disordered 
nerA'ous  system.  In  treating  them,  even  more  than  in 
treating  men,  it  is  essential  that  the  phjMcian  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  nervous  element.  Bring  the  unbalanced 
mind  into  subjection,  and  the  cure  Avill  often  be  easy. 
Common-sense  is  here  the  key  to  success.  Patient 
investigation  Avill  show  absence  of  serious  structural 
disease,  and  firm  but  gentle  management  Avill  bring 
brilliant  cure.  No  temporizing  policy  is  permissible  in 
this  instance;  no  fatal  compromise  may  be  made  Avith 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  opiates  or  sedatives.  The 
physician  must  have  the  iron  hand  in  the  A^elvet  glove. 
Considerate  tenderness,  unbending  honesty  and  a rigid 
discipline  Avill  bring  the  doctor  Avho  dares  the  patienPs 
ire  absolute  ohedience,  faithful  affection  and  unbounded 
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gratitude.  Tliis  soi't  of  a physiciau  has  the  s]urit  of  the 
old  field-marshal  whose  motto  reads:  Erst  tveigen,  dann 
wagon — first  weigh,  then  dare. 

It  is  the  part  of  eautioii  and  common-sense  to  pre- 
scribe narcotics  as  little  as  ]iossible,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
your  patient  is  not  informed  of  the  administration  of 
these  seductive  drugs.  ]\Lany  hapless  opium-users  and 
alcoholics  can  date  their  moral  degradation  to  the  gar- 
rulity of  the  doctor  or  nurse.  The  use  of  these  medicines 
is  sometimes  imperative,  but  often  a less  powerful 
remedy  will  be  efficacious  if  combined  with  tact  and 
common-sense.  A wise  old  writer  testifies  that  a certain 
‘hintoothsome  composition”  was  “admirably  well 
suited  to  the  intention  of  an  hysterick.”  and  such  can 
often  be  found,  which  Avill  be  of  use  to-day. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  medical  profession  is 
not  one  for  untrained  hearts  and  feeble  brains,  because 
it  demands  the  devotion  of  a lifetime,  the  possession  of 
ability,  and  a training  which  only  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunities can  insure.  The  rcs]ionsibilities  put  upon  a 
doctor  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  assumed  by  tlie 
clergy,  and  the  daily  dependence  of  life  upon  the  judi- 
cious character  of  his  acts  makes  his  function  full  of 
anxiety  and  care.  No  citizen  has  more  capacity  for 
rendering  service  to  the  State  and  his  felloAV-men  than 
the  educated  physician.  His  special  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  the  human  laboratory  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ])cenliarities  of  hnman  nature  give 
him  incalculable  poAver  oA’er  the  destinies  of  individuals. 

We,  your  instructors,  have  endeaA’ored  to  teach  you 
the  science  of  medicine — medicine  founded  on  physical 
and  physiological  truth ; and  in  that  effort  haA’e  aimed 
to  shoAV  A'ou  hoAv  to  observe  and  hoAv  to  think.  All  the 
resources  of  science  are  to  be  pressed  into  your  service. 
In  the  selection  of  methods  of  treatment,  in  the  choice 
of  drugs  and  their  doses,  you  are  bound  to  no  authority, 
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sect  or  dogma.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  tlie  infiiiitesi- 
iiial  dose  or  the  tangible  pill ; the  remedy  obtained  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  that  of  mineral  origin ; the 
so-called  current  of  the  electrician,  or  the  hypnotic  in- 
hnenee  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  mind.  You  are 
neither  allopath,  homeopath,  electropath  nor  hydro- 
path.  You  are  simply  physicians,  whose  educated 
hands  must  draw  upon  every  department  of  mental 
ahd  physical  science  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  and  cure. 
Your  teachers  only  ask  that  you  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Let  your  practice  be 
f(junded  on  common-sense  and  conscience,  and  then  no 
folly,  no  evil,  can  be  justly  laid  at  your  door. 

You  have  to-day  received  your  diplomas  from  a medi- 
cal college  that  for  years  has  required  more  months  of 
attendance  on  lectures  and  laboratory  work  than  any 
other  medical  school  in  this  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
a State  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  medical  institu- 
tions. It  is  gratifying  to  tell  you  that  in  October  of  next 
year  will  be  inaugurated  the  compulsory  four  years’ 
course,  requiring  your  successors  to  attend  four  annual 
courses  of  graded  medical  lectures  before  being  eligible 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  advance 
and  the  additional  requirements  in  the  entrance  exam- 
ination show  you  that  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania  intends  to  be  ever  in  the  vanguard,  and 
tiiat  you  need  have  no  fear  of  your  alma  mater  de- 
bauching the  ])rofcssion  by  lowering  the  standard  of 
medical  education. 

ddie  Corporators  and  Facultv  need,  however,  your 
liclp — the  help  of  all  the  alninmn — to  increase  the  en- 
fowment  of  the  school,  that  additional  o])portnnitics 
for  clinical  study  and  for  laboratory  work  may  be  ])ro- 
vided,  and  that  a healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body  may 
be  obtained  by  a systematic  and  scientific  physical  train- 
ing in  a wcll-conduct('d  College  gymnasinm. 
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My  words  .may  convey  to  you  the  impression  that  the 
life  upon  wliicli  you  now  enter  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is 
true.  The  daily  work  of  a doctor  is  hard,  hut  it  is  one 
full  of  deepest  satisfaction.  In  the  words  of  Canon 
Liddon,  physicians  ‘diave  some  part  of  their  reward,  at 
any  rate,  in  a homage  which  neither  wealth  nor  birth 
can  possibly  command.”  The  knowledge  of  your  use- 
fulness to  the  public  and  of  your  ability  to  aid  and  sup- 
port those  in  sorrow  and  despair  is  a thing  that  canndt 
lie  taken  from  you. 

Worldly  success,  too,  is  sure  to  come  to  the  educated, 
earnest,  reliable  doctor.  An  example  is  seen  in  that 
physician  of  whom  a distinguished  writer  has  recently 
said ; ^Tle  owed  our  unbounded  trust  not  to  his  intellect, 
which  was  not  highly  originative  or  htted  for  profound 
research,  but  to  a singular  balance  of  mental  and  moral 
qualifications.  ISFovelties  neither  too  much  tempted  nor 
too  much  repelled  him.  He  was  intellectually  very  hon- 
est.  * * * « j never  knew  a man  who  seemed  to  me 
to  live  his  professional  life  on  higher  levels  of  that  com- 
mon-sense which  in  its  perfection  is  so  uncommon.” 

Compare  this  quotation,  giving  the  most  valuable 
characteristics  of  the  successful  modern  physician,  with 
what  our  author  of  the  fourteenth  century  tells  us  of 
^‘Ye  Manere  of  Ye  Ijcche;”  and  you  will  see  that  suc- 
cess and  reputation  depend  now.  as  then,  upon  much 
the  -^ame  traits. 

An  oven  older  writer  tells  us  ^hn  quietness  and  confi- 
dence shall  be  your  strength.”  First  weigh,  then  dare, 
— and  the  esteem  and  commendation  of  your  fellows, 
and  the  approval  of  your  own  consciences  will  follow  the 
recognition  of  duty  nobly  done. 

Time,  however,  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  my 
theme,  for  ‘^hnany  thingis  forsothe  btoe  to  be  kept  of 
a leche  withoute  these  that  ar  seid  afore  that  may 
nor/ /A  be  noted  here  for  oner  moche  occupying.” 


THE  NECESSITY  FOE  PHYSICIANS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
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The  Directors  have  put  me  upon  the  program  to 
address  you  upon  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  associa- 
tions, which  shall  render  assistance  to  disabled  physi- 
cians and  to  the  families  of  physicians  who  have  died 
without  leaving  provision  for  their  wives  and  children. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  physician  here  to-night 
is  unacciuainted  with  the  urgent  need  for  such  an  or- 
ganization ; but  there  are  those  present,  not  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  not  a lucrative  vocation.  No  one  can  be- 
gin the  practice  of  medicine  without  having  previously 
spent  a good  deal  of  money  in  obtaining  his  technical 
education ; nor  can  he  begin  his  work  until  he  has  at 
least  reached  his  majority.  Those  entering  upon  a com- 
mercial career  can  earn  a certain  amount  of  income, 
even  though  it  be  small,  without  several  years  of  study, 
and  before  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  A young  doc- 
tor, moreover,  starts  in  life  burdened  by  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  books  and  instruments.  Then,  too,  the  doctor 
has  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  success,  for  few  will 
employ  a physician  who  wears  shabby  clothing  and  has 
a dilapidated  home,  showing  upon  the  surface  his  in- 
efficiency. Is  one  likely  to  employ  a physician  who  is 
known  to  have  few  patients  ? A feeling  of  charity  may 
occasionally  impel  a man  to  employ  a meclianic  who  is 
in  need  of  work,  but  few  of  us  would  place  our  own 
liodies  in  the  care  of  a doctor  evidently  trusted  l)y  few 
clients.  Tims  it  is  that  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
decent  appearances  prevents  on  the  part  of  a doctor  that 
cconoinv  which  in  otimr  cases  is  so  commendable. 
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Another  contrilnitino-  faetor  to  the  limited  income  of 
a physician  is  the  fact  tliat  jn-actically  all  the  work 
must  be  done  by  his  own  hands  and  brain ; he  cannot 
aj)point  clerks  to  assist  him  or  delegate  the  routine  busi- 
ness to  another.  The  sick  person  who  calls  a physician 
wants  the  ])hysician  for  whom  he  sends,  and  will  accept 
another  only  grudgingly  and  for  but  a short  time. 
A\'hen  we  consider  that  the  day  is  hut  twenty-four  hours 
long  and  that  much  of  this  time  is  needed  for  slee|D  and 
refreshment,  we  appreciate  the  impossibility  of  one  per- 
son carrying  on  a large  business  without  help. 

Then,  also,  the  sense  of  propriety  prevents  a physi- 
cian publishing  a claim  to  superior  ability  in  the  man- 
ner permissible  to  merchants  calling  attention  to  the 
goods  which  they  have  for  sale. 

I was  recently  struck  by  the  provision  of  the  corpor- 
ation of  Barber-Surgeons  in  Ijondon,  which,  in  1307, 
forbade  its  members  putting  blood  in  their  windows  as 
an  advertisement  of  the  skill.  This  shows  the  objection 
to  professional  advertisement  even  in  those  early  days. 
It  holds  equally  good  at  the  present  time  ; for  of  little 
professional  standing  arc  the  dentists  who  put  extracted 
teeth  in  their  windows,  or  the  doctors  who  fill  their 
windows  or  offices  with  tapeworms  and  tumors  pre- 
served in  bottles  of  alcohol. 

The  ]uil)lic  does  not  realize  the  fact  that  the  physi- 
cian cannot  avoid  doing  a great  deal  of  professional 
work  for  which  he  never  receives  compensation.  No 
educat('d  man  is  so  directly  and  ])crsonally  employed  by 
the  very  poor.  The  clergyman  in  administering  to  the 
poor  of  his  parish  receives  an  indirect  recompence  from 
the  wealthier  class  of  parishioners  who  pay  his  salary. 
The  doctor,  however,  is  directly  employed  by  the  indi- 
gent from  whom  he  must  receive  his  fee  if  he  is  paid 
at  all.  The  result  is  that  the  professional  remuneration 
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received  from  the  poor  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  work 
done. 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  investigating  the  subsequent  ca- 
reer of  graduates  of  one  of  the  London  medical  schools, 
found  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  had  left  the 
medical  profession  for  more  lucrative  employment.  In 
this  country.  Dr.  W.  E.  Hubbert  reports  that  of  100  of 
his  medical  friends  nearly  75  per  cent,  had,  after  grad- 
uation, entered  other  callings  to  add  to  their  income; 
becoming  real  estate  agents,  book  canvassers,  etc.,  as 
well  as  practitioners.  Dr.  Thurston  found  that  175  dif- 
ferent practices  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Lancet  had  an 
average  income  of  only  $625  per  year.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  income  in  each  case  was  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  practice  offered  for  sale,  and  was  estimated 
by  one  who  would  be  anxious  to  make  the  best  showing 
possible,  it  can  readily  be  understood  how  poorly  the 
average  doctor  is  paid  for  his  services.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  average  income  of  all  the  medical  men  in 
England,  who  actually  work  in  their  profession  and  have 
no  other  revenue  is  $1,000  a year.  A writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review  says  that  there  are  in  England  not 
a few  competent  practitioners  of  great  ability  and  in- 
dustry who,  although  willing  to  undertake  anything  hon- 
orable, do  not  receive  $500  a year.  The  same  author  says 
it  is  probable  that  hardly  one  medical  man  in  forty  rises 
to  a position  of  professional  eminence  and  social  dignity. 
I am  cpiite  sure  that  these  statistics,  though  at  first  ap- 
palling, will  upon  second  thought,  be  recognized  by  us 
all  as  holding  good  in  this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Med- 
ical Society  to  consider  the  propriety  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Association,  not  because  he 
feels  he  may  need  assistance  from  his  colleagues  during 
his  life,  or  after  his  death  for  his  family,  but  because  of 
the  help  required  by  his  needy  l^rotliers.  1 caunot,  it 
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seems  to  me,  do  a better  thing  than  urge  you  to  become 
members  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Association  this  evening, 
and  to  see  your  attorneys  as  early  as  possible  to-morrow 
and  insert  in  your  will  a legac}',  even  though  small,  for 
this  object. 

While  looking  over  some  books  lately  I Avas  greatly 
interested  by  the  provision  made  in  earlier  times  for 
organizations  of  this  character.  For  instance,  in  the 
time  of  Eichard  II.,  about  1387,  the  Corporation  of 
Barber-Surgeons  in  London  adopted  a series  of  ordi- 
nances or  regulations  which  correspond  Avith  what  we 
noAv  knoAv  as  by-laws.  I read  from  this  slip  of  paper  a 
translation  from  the  Norman-French  of  one  of  these 
ordinances.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  the  first  of  the 
ordinances,  and  not  the  second,  third  or  fourth.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Firstly,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  all  his  saints,  and  to  stir 
up  the  Commons  to  do  well,  and  to  have  the  perseverance  in 
well  doing,  it  is  ordained  that  if  any  brother  of  the  Fraternity 
who  has  been  of  this  Fraternity  for  seven  years  by  chance  fall 
into  trouble  or  into  poverty,  and  if  he  have  nothing  of  his 
own  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  live,  and  it  be  not  through  his 
own  folly,  that  then  he  shall  have  each  week  from  the  com- 
mon box  tenpence  halfpenny  for  his  sustenance. 

At  a still  later  period  the  folloAving  paragraph  is 
found  in  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Guild  of  Surgeons.  This  Guild,  it  must  be  remembered, 
Avas  contemporary  AAuth  the  Corporation  of  Barber-Sur- 
geons, and  at  one  time  united  Avith  it,  so  that  we,  the 
descendants  of  English  stock,  mav  consider  ourseL'CS 
as  being  a sort  of  posterity  to  these  tAvo  old  surgical  or- 
ganizations of  Great  Britain.  The  following  regulation 
Avas  made  in  1435  for  the  government  of  the  Guild  of 
Surgeons : 

Also  it  is  ordeined  and  assentid  in  this  composicioun  that 
eueri  Cirurgian  of  the  fellowschipe  in  the  craft  of  Cirurgie  to 
paie  iid  a quarter  to  the  box  that  is  viii  a year  to  the  profit 
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and  worschip  of  the  craft  in  helping  and  releuying  the  nede  of 
pore  men  of  the  saim  felowschipe. 

The  greater  value  of  the  English  penny  at  the  time 
these  sums  were  furnished  the  poor  brothers  of  the  Fra- 
ternity made  the  assistance  of  a real  one. 

In  order  to  show  the  value  of  even  a small  legacy 
M'hich  I trust  you  are  going  to  put  in  yonr  wills  to-mor- 
row for  the  benefit  of  this  Association^  I wish  to  point 
ont  to  you  the  result  of  such  legacy  by  Eobert  Ferbras, 
citizen  and  Barber-Snrgeon  of  London  in  1470,  who 
gave  or  bequeathed  (it  is  not  certain  whether  it  was 
given  before  his  death  or  left  in  his  will)  two  freehold 
honses  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John  to  the  Company  in 
trust  to  divide  one  moiety  of  the  surplus  receipts,  after 
the  repairs,  among  poor  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
Barber-Surgeons  in  London.  This  provision  made  over 
four  hundred  years  ago  is  to  this  day  distributed  by  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  among  twenty-eight  members 
and  their  widows.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  see  the 
amount  of  good  that  can  be  accomplished  if  each  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  will  do  as  did  the  barber-surgeon  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  whose  name  otherwise  would  prob- 
ably have  been  lost  to  us.  I have  made  these  quotations 
to  show  that  even  in  the  earliest  times  professional  men 
found  that  the  income  derived  from  practice  was  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  that  they  knew  it  was  a vocation 
bringing  in  no  large  remuneration,  and  that  a warm 
feeling  for  their  colleagues  compelled  them  to  do  what 
lay  in  their  power  for  those  members  of  their  profession 
who  fell  into  pecuniary  distress  and  left  their  families 
without  a proper  income. 


A BKEACH  OF  TKUST— THE  PHYSICIAXS’ 
USE  OF  SECKET  EEMEDIES. 


The  trust  and  confidence  in  physicians  shown  by  the 
public  is  phenomenal.  A woman  will  bring  her  baby 
to  a doctor,  whom  she  may  never  have  seen  before,  and 
permit  him  to  prescribe  for  it,  knowing  that  upon  his 
judgment,  knowledge  and  care  depends  its  very  life. 
Men  and  women  of  the  highest  culture  and  intellectual 
power  will  place  their  lives,  aye  their  honor,  dearer  than 
life,  in  the  custody  of  an  anaesthetist  and  an  operator,  of 
whom  thev  know  little. 

Can  a higher  compliment  be  paid  to  a profession  than 
this?  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  physicians,  which  gives  rise  to  this  unusual 
faith  in  our  integrity,  our  wisdom,  our  skill.  Xone  but 
the  thoughtless  doctor  can  fail  to  be  thrilled,  when  he 
realizes  to  what  a pinnacle  of  virtue  the  repute  of  his 
calling  has  raised  him.  Perhaps  it  is  the  familiarity 
with  this  attitude  of  the  public,  which  makes  us  a little 
dull  in  appreciating  the  responsibility,  which  its  docile 
trust  imposes.  It  at  least  must  drive  an  honest  man  to 
a soul-stirring  endeavor  to  play  fair  with  his  patients. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  essayists  and  novelists  have 
occasionally  written  disparagingly  of  medical  men,  it 
has,  as  a rule,  been  their  foibles  that  have  been  smiled 
or  railed  at  rather  than  their  altruism  for  their  patients. 
The  words  of  thoughtful  observers  will  seldom  fail  to 
confirm  what  I have  said  as  to  the  prevalent  opinion 
concerning  physicians.  It,  therefore,  behooves  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  doctors  to  maintain  the  honor  of  med- 
icine by  justifying  this  trust  in  its  votaries. 
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Recent  events  in  commercial  and  political  life  have 
exposed  astonishing  breaches  of  trust  in  high  stations. 
Lapses  from  the  kind  of  integrity  supposed  to  be  gen- 
eral have  shaken  faith  in  insurance  circles,  in  the  trans- 
portation business  and  in  financial  enterprises.  The  re- 
sult has  been  economic  distress  and  almost  universal 
distrust. 

The  primal  duty  of  one  who  offers  himself  as  a healer 
of  the  sick  and  injured  is  to  know  what  he  is  doing. 
He  needs  to  use  his  mind  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
illness,  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  furnishing  the 
means  of  relief.  Hence  he  must  see  to  it  that  neither 
ignorance  of  medical  progress,  nor  a mind  befuddled 
with  drugs,  nor  the  secret  composition  of  his  remedies 
makes  him  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  human  life.  Such 
deficiencies  on  his  part  rob  his  clients  of  what  they  have 
a right  to  expect,  and  lessen  the  honor  in  which  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  has  long  been  held.  A physician 
who  puts  an  unknown  dose  of  an  unknown  poison  into 
the  circulation  of  his  trusting  patient  is  worse  than  a 
quack.  He  commits  a breach  of  trust  as  surely  as  the 
financier,  who  fills  his  own  pockets  by  selling  worthless 
securities,  or  the  guardian  who  cheats  his  ward  out  of 
his  patrimony. 

For  a number  of  years  the  public  respect  for  the  med- 
ical profession  has  been  in  clanger;  because  some  cre- 
dence has  been  given  to  rumors  of  secret  division  of 
fees,  acceptance  of  bril^es,  and  other  breaches  of  trust, 
such  as  that  under  discussion.  My  observation  has 
proved  that  such  practises  are  indulged  in  by  those  from 
Avhom  the  public  has  a right  to  expect  better  things. 

Sensational  newspapers  have  disseminated  the  notion 
that  physicians  arc  willing  to  deliberately  kill  the  sick, 
for  whom  they  have  no  cure.  A recent  novel  by  a 
woman  of  greM  ability  seems  to  indicate  that  she  be- 
lieves that  a trained  nurse,  who  is  sane,  will  murder  a 
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desperately  ill  patient  entrusted  to  her  care.  The  in- 
sult to  physicians  and  trained  nurses  conveyed  in  these 
publications  is  a result  of  some  of  our  own  misdoings. 
The  damage  done  to  public  confidence  in  these  essentials 
of  modern  civilization  by  such  opinions  is  perhaps  as 
widespread  as  the  loss  of  financial  stability  due  to  re- 
cent knavery  in  business. 

The  cure  for  the  nostrum  evil  is  the  inculcation  by 
medical  teachers  of  the  maxims  of  Hippocrates  and 
their  own  discontinuance  of  prescribing  secret  prepara- 
tions, the  use  of  the  Pharmacopceia  as  a text-book  in 
medical  schools,  the  immediate  emptying  of  samples  of 
secret  nostrums  into  the  sewers,  a better  education  in 
therapeutics,  and  an  insistence  that  the  prescriber  of  se- 
cret nostrums  is  a dangerous  quack,  who  commits  an 
actual  breach  of  trust. 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  INEFFICIENCY  IN  MED- 
ICAL PPtACTICE. 


Laclc  of  Equipment  for  Prompt  Service.  The  patriot 
desirous  of  saving  his  country  was  told  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  and  keep  his  powder  dry.  The  physician  anxious 
to  serve,  and  perchance  save,  his  patient  should  see  that 
he  always  has  professional  tools  with  him.  A clinical 
thermometer,  a hypodermic  syringe,  a lead  pencil,  a 
pocket  case  of  instruments,  and  a few  powerful  medici- 
nal tablets  are  as  needful  to  him  as  the  dry  powder  to 
the  soldier.  K doctor  who  has  to  send  for  his  spectacles 
or  any  other  necessities  of  his  calling,  before  he  can 
relieve  agony,  or  save  life,  would  better  he  a plumber 
or  carpenter.  Such  mechanics  are  notorious  for  return- 
ing to  the  shop  for  tools  before  they  can  begin  to  stop 
a leak  or  mend  a chair. 

Carelessness  in  Observation.  Many  mistakes  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  are  attributable  to  hurried  and  care- 
less examination.  It  is  an  inefficient  doctor  who  tells 
a short-breathed  patient  that  he  has  asthma,  when  the 
urine  has  not  1)een  analyzed  and  the  chest  not  ausculted. 
More  than  once  have  I found  a temperature  rise,  after 
a surgical  operation,  improperly  attributed  to  sepis  in 
the  wound;  because  the  medical  attendant  had  not  been 
alert  enough  to  examine  the  Inngs  for  a pneumonia.  On 
the  other  hand,  I have  come  near  remaining  in  ignorance 
of  an  important  temperature  rise,  due  to  sepsis,  because 
a nurse  accidentally  omitted  one  day’s  temperature 
readings  from  the  official  chart.  An  efficient  practi- 
tioner must  not  only  Avatch  the  symptoms  of  the  patient, 
hut  the  actions  and  records  of  tlie  nurse  and  family. 
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He  must  ever  be  keen-eyed,  open-eared,  and  wide-awake ; 
even  then  some  important  detail  may  occasionally  es- 
cape bis  notice.  Doctors,  therefore,  can  not  afford  to 
have  their  intellectual  acuity  blunted  by  beer,  tobacco, 
or  unnecessary  loss  of  sleep.  A successful  medical  ca- 
reer demands  accuracy  and  eternal  vigilance. 

Indefiniteness  in  Giving  Orders.  Attendants  on  the 
sick  should  be  given  directions  as  to  medication,  diet 
and  hygiene  with  definiteness  and  clearness.  Much 
harm  has  often  occurred  from  misunderstood  or  indefi- 
nite orders  and  carelessly  written  prescriptions.  It  is  a 
constant  wonder  to  me  that  many  resident  physicians  in 
hospitals  write  so  execrably  and  spell  so  originally. 
Even  bachelors  of  arts  and  of  science  lack  efficiency  in 
these  regards.  To  write  nitrate  of  bismuth  so  that  it 
looks  like  nitrobenzol,  or  to  abbreviate  codein  so_  that  it 
looks  like  calomel,  is  not  good  practice,  even  if  the  nurse 
or  apothecary  is  able  to  know  what  is  intended.  Death 
may  result  from  such  mistaken  orders..  To  kill  a man 
by  bursting  his  intestine  with  a large  enema  given  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  from  a high  level  is  a professional 
tragedy,  which  may  occur  from  lack  of  definite  instruc- 
tions to  a subordinate.  A child  may  be  scalded  to  death 
by  putting  it  into  an  overheated  bath.  An  infant  may  be 
drowned  by  leaving  it  alone  in  a tub  of  water,  where  it 
may  fall  on  its  face.  These  calamities  have  happened. 

^Yant  of  Self-Confidence  and  Tact.  Repose,  as  of 
conscious  power,  and  the  modest  but  confident  voice  of 
self-reliance  are  mighty  aids  to  successful  control  of  the 
sick.  Vacillation  in  opinion,  frequent  change  of  medi- 
cine, and  ineffectual  command  of  the  situation  from 
want  of  tact  are  bad  in  the  sick  room.  They  are  soon 
followed  by  a lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
physician,  similar  to  that  seen  among  soldiers  with  an 
inefficient  captain.  Many  men  with  medical  knowledge 
fail  to  be  successful  practitioners  because  they  have  not 
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the  bearing  of  effectiveness.  As  a horse  feels  through 
the  bit  the  character  of  the  driver,  so  the  keen  invalid 
may  know  the  character  of  his  doctor  by  seeing  him 
enter  the  room. 

Failure  to  App’eciate  the  Value  of  Common  Reme- 
dies. Clean  air,  clean  water,  clean  food  and  sound 
sleep,  though  the  cheapest  of  all  remedies,  are  the  most 
neglected.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  teach  doctors  and 
laymen  that  even  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  may  be  cured 
by  these  agencies.  Many  other  affections  are  much  al- 
leviated and  even  cured  by  their  employment.  Several 
hours  in  the  open  air  may  conquer  a restlessness  that 
bromids  and  other  nervines  do  not  abate.  A few  glasses 
of  water  may  wash  out  the  kidneys  and  empty  the 
bowels  in  a more  satisfactory  way  than  an  official 
diuretic  or  laxative.  Proper  food  and  a good  night’s 
sleep  may  be  of  more  benefit  than  the  medical  tyro’s 
stimulants  and  tonics  given  to  control  depression  or 
shock.  Why  compel  a patient  to  swallow  a diuretic  pill 
when  a cup  of  coffee  may  be  more  agreeable  and  equally 
effective?  Why  depend  on  massage,  Swedish  move- 
ments, and  bitter  tonics  given  in  a curtained  bed,  in  an 
over-heated  room,  in  a dark  unventilated  house,  when 
Providence  has  supplied  clean  air,  clean  water,  and  a 
chance  for  bodily  exercise  in  the  fields  and  on  tlie  house 
tops.  It  is  better  to  scrub  the  back  yard  with  a broom 
and  hang  out  the  wash  on  a flat,  than  to  depend  on  a 
masseur  for  exercise  and  the  druggist  for  one’s  appetite. 
Have  we  not  all  seen  patients  nearly  smother  with  anti- 
septic fumigations,  recommended  by  wily  advertisers, 
when  it  was  the  sunshine,  the  air,  the  water,  obtainable 
at  little  cost,  that  were  needed  to  hasten  cure?  Why 
give  oxygen  occasionally  instead  of  fresh  air  all  the 
time? 

Loss  of  sleep  probably  retards  convalescence  more 
often  than  is  usually  recognized.  I have  saved  drugs 
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and  given  healthy  slumber  by  simply  ordering  a patient 
to  smoke  his  customary  tobacco,  which  hospital  rules 
had  prohibited.  One  of  my  hernia  patients  spent  many 
sleepless  nights  after  operation,  until  I discovered  that 
in  health  he  always  slept  on  his  abdomen,  I ordered 
him  to  do  so  again,  and  he  at  once  slept  deeply.  I be- 
lieve that  some  of  onr  cases  of  postoperative  insanity 
and  hysteria  are  due  to  our  failure  to  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  sleep.  The  doctor  often  leaves  his  pa- 
tient in  the  hands  of  an  attendant  or  nurse  and  does 
not  have  opportunity  to  estimate  the  mental  strain  of 
vigil  occurring  night  after  night.  Bathing,  shutting 
out  noises  by  plugging  the  ears,  using  single  beds,  sleep- 
ing on  roofs  or  porches  or  with  the  head  stuck  out  of  a 
window,  and  similar  expedients  will  often  be  sufficient 
to  induce  sleep.  If  they  fail,  drugs  so  employed  as  to 
avoid  habituation  may  be  required.  Do  not  forget  that 
strychnin,  given  as  a stimulant  and  tonic,  is  often  the 
cause  of  sleeplessness. 

Insufficient  Doses  of  Medicines.  Do  not  think  that  I 
am  opposed  to  medicinal  agents,  because  I urge  the  use 
of  plain  remedies  and  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  I 
believe  in  drugs,  when  drugs  are  needed;  and  I believe 
in  giving  efficient  doses.  Nothing  seems  so  fatuous  as 
pla3’ing  with  drugs  in  insufficient  doses.  When  one  de- 
sires to  divide  skin  or  muscle,  one  needs  a knife  that  will 
cut.  So  also  when  one  needs  a drug,  it  must  be  pure, 
it  must  have  power.  The  physician  must  know  not  only 
what  he  is  giving,  but  how  much.  Besides  this  he  must 
have  courage  to  give  enough. 

CO  o 

f 'hloral,  potassium  bromid,  mercury,  potassium  iodid, 
codein  sulphate,  and  hyoscin  hydrobromate  are  a few 
of  the  valuable  drugs  frequently  given  in  insufficient 
doses.  Much  of  the  vaunted  value  of  secret  nostrums 
(the  disgrace  of  the  present  era)  comes  from  their  use 
by  ignorant  and  careless  practitioners,  who  unwittingly 
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give  larger  doses  of  well-known  remedies  than  when 
they  prescribe  the  same  remedies  in  official  preparations. 
A man  who  would  usually  prescribe  two  grains  of 
chloral  may,  unknown  to  himself,  give  ten  grains  of  the 
same  drug  in  a secret  mixture.  As  a result  his  patient 
sleeps;  and  he,  poor  ignoramus,  proclaims  that  “Sopor- 
ifica”  of  the  ‘‘Fraud  Chemical  Company”  is  superior  to 
chloral  of  the  United  States  Pharmacoepeia. 

To  try  to  put  a patient  to  sleep  with  five  grains  of 
chloral  and  ten  grains  of  potassium  bromid,  when  he 
needs  fifteen  grains  of  one  and  forty  of  the  other,  is  as 
useless  as  to  hope  to  cure  bone  sy|)hilis  or  brain  syphilis 
Avith  eighty  or  ninety  grains  of  potassium  iodid  daily 
when  the  pathological  condition  demands  eight  or  nine 
hundred  grains  a day.  Codein  sulphate  as  a hypnotic 
should  be  given  hypodermically  in  closes  of  from  one  to 
two  grains.  There  need  be  little  expectation  of  inducing 
sleep  after  operation  by  small  doses.  My  icsual  prescrip- 
tion is  codein  sulphate,  one  and  a half  grains,  with 
hyoscin  hydrobromate,  one  fiftieth  of  a grain,  given  hy- 
podermically a few  hours  after  operation.  This  may  be 
repeated  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  if  the  patient  has 
pain  or  is  restless.  I mention  these  doses  to  show  that 
I am  not  opposed  to  drugs,  and  that  I believe  in  effectual 
medication  Avhen  it  is  demanded  by  the  symptoms. 

The  employment  of  drugs  in  medical  practice  should 
resemble  the  resort  to  surgery.  The  guiding  principle 
should  lie:  “No  drugs  and  no  surgery,  unless  neces- 

sary;” when  necessary,  “effective  drugs  and  effective 
surgery.” 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THIS  HOUE. 


The  first  requisite  of  successful  action  for  improving 
the  government  of  Philadelphia  is  a clear  understanding 
of  the  source  of  our  trouble.  Some  believe  it  to  be  the 
ignorant  population,  which  votes  without  a just  under- 
standing of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Others  think  it  to 
be  the  indifference  of  intelligent  citizens,  who  fail  to 
vote  on  election  da}'.  Still  others  say  that  the  cause  of 
our  bad  government  is  the  wickedness  of  political  bosses, 
who  accept  bribes,  organize  gangs  of  repeaters,  and  place 
corruptible  puppets  in  election  booths,  the  executive 
offices.  City  Councils,  the  State  Legislature  and  on  the 
Bench. 

Intelligent  students  of  the  question  know  that  the 
first  cause  is  unimportant,  and  need  attract  very  little 
attention  from  this  organization. 

The  coming  to  the  polls  of  all  citizens  who  now  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  to  vote,  would  probably  not  over- 
throw the  majority  of  the  Eepublican  machine  in  this 
citv.  The  number  of  fraudulent  names  on  the  Asses- 
sors’  lists  of  voters  is  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  80,- 
000.  This  is  a large  number  to  overcome,  and  would  be 
c[uickly  increased  by  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Durham,  at 
a mere  hint  from  his  lieutenants.  Hence,  this  factor  in 
the  situation  calls  for  no  special  action  now,  except  in- 
sistence upon  the  necessity  of  reform  in  our  election 
laws. 

The  third  .source,  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  Philadel- 
phia’s ills  is  the  success  of  its  political  rulers  in  collect- 
ing bribes,  carrying  elections  and  controlling  the  occu- 
pants of  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  positions.  At 
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first  giance,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  indeed  the  true 
cause  of  the  city’s  undoing.  The  public  knows  that  bribes 
are  accepted  by  the  political  captains,  who  rule  over  us. 
It  knows  that  elections  are  carried  by  stuffed  ballot-boxes, 
bogus  voters  coining  from  policemen’s  houses,  repeaters 
traveling  from  one  voting  booth  to  another,  and  the 
subservience  of  judges.  It  sees  that  the  members  of 
Councils  and  of  the  Legislature,  the  Mayor,  the  City 
Treasurer,  the  Collector  of  Taxes,  the  Eecorder,  the  Reg- 
ister of  Wills,  the  District  Attorney,  the  Judges  and 
other  officers  are  nominated  and  elected  by  these  same 
active  political  leaders.  What  more  is  needed,  it  may 
say.  to  prove  that  the  corrupt  and  expensive  government 
of  this  town  is  due  to  the  men  who  control  affairs  in 
City  Hall? 

Let  me  tell  you,  who  expect  to  improve  civic  condi- 
tions by  antagonizing  and  overthrowing  the  power  of 
these  leaders,  that  you  have  not  begun  to  realize  the  real 
source  of  our  political  degradation.  Those  whom  you 
call  bosses  and  leaders  are  themselves  the  subjects  of  a 
higher  influence,  whieh  controls  them  as  they  control 
the  scrub-women,  the  speakeasies  and  the  bawdy 
houses.  Do  you  not  remember  the  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  put  the  dollar  mark  on  the  person 
of  a political  leader  of  this  town?  Mr.  Quay  told  you 
then  the  source  of  Philadelphia’s  misgovernment;  and 
showed  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  this  meeting. 

Every  thoughtful  and  observant  man  knows  that  it  is 
the  transportation  and  other  corporations  that  rule  this 
municipality.  It  is  the  lu’ibe-giver,  and  not  the  bribe- 
taker, that  you  should  pursue.  From  the  beginning  of 
time  we  have  pitied  Eve,  the  tempted,  and  cursed  the 
serpent  that  tempted  her.  Shall  we  now  curse  the  polit- 
ical leader  and  pity  the  directors  of  corporations  who 
tempt  him  ? Let  me  ask  you  who  chooses  the  President 
of  Select  Council  ? Who  the  President  of  the  Com- 
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mon  Coimcil?  Who  the  Cluiirman  of  the  Committees 
of  Council?  Who  discusses  with  the  jjolitical  bosses,  as 
you  call  them,  aspirants  for  United  States  Senator?  for 
Governor?  for  Justice?  forjudge? 

You  don’t  see  far,  gentlemen,  if  you  l)elieve  these  se- 
lections are  made  in  the  Betz  Building,  uninfluenced  hy 
powers  in  the  buildings  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  to  the 
east  and  to  the  south  of  City  Hall. 

The  first  step  for  this  meeting,  or  its  representatives, 
to  take  is  to  publish  the  names  of  the  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  the  companies,  which  are  known  to  bribe  in- 
fluential politicians,  councilmen  and  legislators,  with 
stocks,  rebates,  money  or  passes.  The  second  step  is  to 
call  upon  these  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelphia  (for 
they  are  eminent  in  business,  finance,  science  and  re- 
ligion), and  tell  them  personally  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  their  city’s  corrupt  government,  high  taxes  and  large 
death  rate  from  typhoid  fever.  The  third  step  is  to 
prove  to  them  hy  interview,  social  pressure  and  business 
ostracism  that  all  honest  citizens  despise  their  dishon- 
orable and  cowardly  conduct ; dishonorable,  because  they 
permit  their  executive  agents  to  despoil  the  city,  cow- 
ardly, because  they  shirk  personal  responsibility  by  hid- 
ing behind  these  agents  and  claim  ignorance  of  wrong- 
doing. 

I do  not  blame  city  officials  for  corrupt  acts  as  much 
as  do  some;  because  I realize  the  pressure  that  the  ma- 
chine can  l)i'ing  to  make  them  violate  their  oaths  of  of- 
fice. Obedience  to  the  organization  or  non-support  of 
wives  and  children  are  the  alternatives  in  many  in- 
stances. I feel  that  the  blame  for  our  shameful  civic 
condition  is  due  less  to  the  boss,  who  sell  franchises  and 
special  privileges,  than  to  the  Boards  of  Directors,  who 
buy  them.  Bribery  cannot  exist  until  a bribe-giver  is 
found.  Let  this  meeting  seek  out,  exhibit,  prosecute, 
and  put  in  jail  the  bribe-givers,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
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before  we  shall  have  representative  coimcilmen  and 
honest  political  leaders. 

The  attempt  to  cure  the  evil  of  corrupt  bosses  and  dis- 
honest coimcilmen  against  the  wishes  of  these  corpora- 
tions will  he  futile.  It  is  like  tr}dng  to  stamp  out  the 
social  evil  hy -arresting  a few  pitiable  street-walkers  and 
private  strumpets.  The  remedy  for  the  latter  is  to  at- 
tack and  put  to  route  the  lecherous  men,  who  debauch 
women ; the  remedy  for  the  former  is  to  train  our  guns 
on  the  dishonest  citizens  of  “eminent  respectability,” 
who  debauch  officials.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
country  could  quickly  diminish  the  social  evil  by  denying 
men  of  immoral  reputation  entrance  to  their  homes 
and  association  with  their  children.  The  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  can  quickly  diminish  the  political  corrup- 
tion of  the  day  by  similar  treatment  of  the  corporation 
managers  of  whatever  wealth  and  influence,  who  tamper 
with  the  moraliti'  of  political  leaders  and  city  officials. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  now  started  will 
be  led  by  men  who  are  not  awed  hy  names,  by  wealth 
or  by  influence,  but  who  will  get  at  the  truth,  despite 
the  efforts  of  men  of  large  vested  interests  to  hide  be- 
hind the  coat-tails  of  so-called  political  bosses. 


THE.  REAL  CAUSE  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORRUP- 
TION. 


Study  of  municipal  ills  shows  that  their  origin  is  cor- 
porate greed,  fostered  by  the  personal  selfishness  and 
indifference  of  citizens.  The  temper  of  its  citizens 
makes  the  social,  commercial  and  political  atmosphere 
of  the  municipality.  This  statement  has  concrete  illus- 
tration in  religious  communities,  such  as  the  Shakers, 
!Mennonites,  Zionists  and  Mormons.  If  the  people  of 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York  or  Philadelphia  were  as 
earnest  and  unselfish  in  patriotism  and  honesty  as  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Zion  or  Salt  Lake  City  in  Dowieism 
or  Mormonism,  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for 
pinch  bills,  grafting  or  fraudulent  elections  in  those 
cities. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  corruption  in  a city  is 
due  to  the  stolid  allegiance  of  partisan  voters  to  na- 
tional party,  and  that  separation  of  municipal  from 
state  and  national  issues  is  the  panacea.  That  this  is 
fallacious  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  state  and  na- 
tional governments  are  as  honeycombed  with  corruption 
as  city  councils.  The  unprejudiced  observer  will  find 
the  same  deals,  the  same  lobbies,  the  same  bribery,  the 
same  corruption  in  Congress,  in  legislatures  and  in  town 
councils. 

Some  superficial  thinkers  consider  the  impecunious 
and  ignorant  voter,  who  is  bought  by  campaign  funds, 
the  factor  which  is  to  be  eliminated  to  insure  honest 
elections.  They  believe  that  cessation  of  political  assess- 
ment of  office-holders,  prevention  of  sale  of  votes,  and 
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disorganization  of  bands  of  paid  repeaters  would  work 
a political  millennium. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  see  only  the  puppets  and 
fail  to  recognize  the  intellectual  and  educational 
strength  which  is  required  to  effectively  move  them. 
Successful  political  corruption  requires  acumen, 
strategy,  mental  equipment  and  courage  of  the  highest 
type.  These  qualities  are  not  found  in  the  ignorant 
classes,  but  are  the  characteristics  of  men  of  affairs. 

It  is  neither  the  love  of  party  nor  the  intellectual  de- 
ficiency of  the  vote-seller  that  permits  the  election 
frauds  of  the  present  day.  These  characteristics  are  not 
sufficient  to  drive  the  average  citizen  to  spontaneous 
activity. 

The  basic  causes  of  corrupt  politics  are  personal  self- 
ishness and  indifference  to  the  rights  of  others.  What 
cares  the  manufacturer  for  the  economic  principles  of 
political  parties,  if  he  can  succeed  in  having  a high 
tariff  or  a state  license  exclude  competition?  What 
matters  it  to  the  supplier  of  coal  or  petroleum  how  soon 
a rival  corporation  becomes  bankrupt,  if  he  can  force  a 
secret  rebate  from  the  railroad,  which  carries  the  prod- 
uct of  both?  Does  anybody  believe  that  the  ignorant 
voter,  who  sells  his  vote,  is  an  unsolicited  salesman  ? A 
much  higher  intelligence  is  needed  to  organize  the  sys- 
tematic buying  and  selling  of  votes  which  elects  judges, 
legislators  and  officers,  and  enacts  laws.  It  demands 
for  its  success  the  same  type  of  mind  as  is  found  in  the 
captains  of  industry  and  the  presidents  of  great  cor- 
porations. The  leaders  of  the  corrupt  political  system  of 
a city  and  the  heads  of  the  industrial  and  corporate  en- 
terprises, which  are  its  pride,  are  often  the  same  indi- 
viduals. Plence  is  it  so  difficult  to  root  out  political 
vices.  The  men  who  are  seen  on  the  surface  are  not 
the  real  criminals.  The  latter  are  respected  merchants, 
trusted  bankers,  successful  manufacturers,  envied  doc- 
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tors,  well-known  lawyers,  and  even  men  of  conspicuous 
religious  habits,  who  hypocritically  pose  as,  and  pass  for, 
honorable  citizens. 

The  present  interest  taken  in  municipal  affairs  by 
patriotic  citizens  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  this 
phase  of  the  question.  Much  energy  will  be  wasted  and 
worthy  enthusiasm  will  be  cooled,  if  the  attempts  to  re- 
form Philadelphia,  for  instance,  are  restricted  to  the 
elimination  of  partisanship,  the  conviction  of  sellers  of 
votes  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  the  defeat  of  can- 
didates of  the  machine  for  city  offices. 

The  cure  of  city  corruption  would  be  almost  instan- 
taneous, if  reform  committees,  citizens’  unions  and 
municipal  leagues  Avould  secure  evidence  of  bribery, 
bring  to  trial  and  secure  conviction  of  the  j)resident  and 
directors  of  a single  large  railroad  or  electric  lighting 
company;  or  punish  the  officers  of  a bank  or  trust  com- 
pany that  gives  illegal  interest  to  officials. 

Such  a course  of  action  will  necessaril}’'  require  most 
astute  detective  service,  the  employment  of  legal  counsel 
of  the  highest  and  most  incorruptible  character,  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  start  that  men  Avho  will  bribe  councils,  leg- 
islatures, congressmen  and  courts  Avill  not  hesitate  to 
Imibe  the  detectives  and  lawyers  employed  by  any  re- 
form organization,  Avhich  attempts  to  put  in  jail  the 
leaders  of  society,  the  pillars  of  the  church,  the  pro- 
moters of  charity,  and  tlie  skilful  of  the  professions. 

The  influence  and  means  of  the  political  criminals 
of  whom  I speak  are  almost  boundless;  but  they  can  be 
dragged  down  from  their  apparently  secure  positions,  if 
courage,  intelligence  and  integrity  are  reinforced  by  suf- 
ficient funds. 

What  is  needed  now  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
bad  government  is  due  to  the  friends  and  associates  of 
the  members  of  this  National  Municipal  League.  The 
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ward  leaders,  the  division  workers  and  the  jDoverty- 
stricken  voters  of  the  shims  are  merely  the  tools,  with 
which  our  acquaintances  rob  us  of  our  liberties  and  un- 
necessarily increase  our  taxes.  Why  try  to  convict  of 
petty  criminalities  these  unimportant  persons?  If  they 
should  perchance  be  convicted,  they  are  willing  to  take 
the  penalty  of  the  law  and  receive  reward,  from  our 
friends,  for  vicarious  suffering. 

It  is  no  great  inconvenience  to  such  convicted  ones 
to  pay  a fine,  contributed  by  your  financial  and  business 
colleagues  for  protection  from  personal  disgrace.  Even 
should  they  suffer  imprisonment,  they  need  not  despair; 
for  are  they  not  taken  care  of  with  the  contributions  of 
powerful  corporations,  and,  as  soon  as  tbeir  enforced 
vacation  at  government  expense  is  ended,  are  they  not 
given  a good  job  at  a fair  wage  by  your  friends  and 
mine? 

It  is  well  enough  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  city 
charters,  the  systematizing  of  municipal  accounts,  per- 
sonal registration  of  voters,  a true  Australian  ballot,  the 
defeat  of  unworthy  candidates  and  the  prevention  of 
ballot  frauds.  These  aims  are  worthy,  but  we  must 
shoot  at  a higher  mark.  I hope  to  live  to  see  a railroad 
president  or  two,  three  or  four  directors  of  public  serv- 
ice corporations  and  a couple  of  lawyers  or  bank  presi- 
dents landed  in  jail,  notwithstanding  the  frantic  efforts 
of  high-priced  lawj’ers  and  physicians  to  save  them  by 
legal  technicalities  and  certificates  of  mental  aberration. 

We  need  not  be  entirely  hopeless,  because  recent  de- 
velopments in  St.  Louis,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  else- 
where offset  the  gloom  of  the  political  situation  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Even  there  the  public  is  slowly  realizing  that 
criticism  has  heretofore  been  aimed  at  the  wrong  per- 
sons. It  has  been  blaming  the  bribe-takers  instead  of 
the  bribe-givers;  the  “hush-money”  handlers  instead  of 
the  “hush-money”  raisers;  the  political  servants  of  the 
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corporations  instead  of  the  directors  of  banks,  hospitals, 
railroads  and  public  utility  corporations  who  emplo)' 
them.  The  first  state  that  enacts  a law  to  punish  the 
bribe-giver  and  to  allow  the  bribe-taker,  who  gives  effec- 
tive evidence,  to  go  free,  will  be  the  first  commonwealth 
to  have  good  city  governments. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  honest  political  conduct 
is  the  want  of  self-respect  and  honesty  in  the  bulk  of 
citizens.  A notable  absence  of  independence  in  thought 
and  action  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  our  present 
civilization.  Men  subordinate  fundamental  ethical  prin- 
ciples to  successful  accomplishment.  Any  action  whose 
illegality  or  immorality  can  be  successfully  concealed 
is  safe  and  therefore  worthy  of  adoption. 

The  motto  upon  which  we  fix  our  ej^es  is:  ’’Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.”  Business  men  argue  that  acts 
are  not  to  be  condemned  unless  they  are  illegal  under 
federal  or  state  law;  ministers  contend  that  money  may 
be  used  to  convert  the  pagan  without  consideration  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  by  the  donor; 
memorial  churches  may  be  built  with  ill-gotten  gains; 
consulting  surgeons  may  give,  and  family  physicians  may 
accept,  secret  commissions  for  ^^steering”  patients  to  the 
operating-room,  and  lawyers  may  conduct  suits  for  per- 
sonal injury  for  a percentage  of  the  amount  obtained. 

Many  men  seem  to  no  longer  remember  that  ethics 
and  morals  are  older  than  statute  law,  and  that  even 
1)oys  have  been  punished  for  an  unsatisfactory  answer 
to  the  question:  ‘^‘^Where  did  you  get  it?”  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  a lawyer  who  has  packed  one  jury  to 
acquit  a political  offender  may  pack  another  to  give  a 
l)ig  verdict  against  a railroad  company  and  thus  in- 
crease his  40  per  cent,  contingent  fee.  It  is  credible  that 
a doctor  might  prefer  to  direct  his  patients  to  an  un- 
skilled operator,  who  paid  30  per  cent.,  than  to  a more 
skilful  one  who  considered  such  secret  commissions  dis- 
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honorable.  Life’s  method  of  telling  which  of  two  rich 
men  had  the  most  money,  b}'^  observing  Avith  AAdiom  the 
Bishop  first  shook  hands,  is  evidently  the  result  of  com- 
petent observation. 

The  real  cause  of  political  corruption,  then,  is  corpor- 
ate bribeiT.  This  is  made  possible  by  men’s  love  of  gain 
and  power,  and  their  desire  to  be  business  or  social 
magnates.  The  standard  of  life  seems  to  be  not  worth, 
but  success  and  notoriet3^  The  wish  to  imitate  those 
with  more  means  or  more  influence  stimulates  the  lust 
for  money.  The  simple  life  has  no  attractions,  Avhen 
our  neighbors' lead  the  high  life.  It  takes  money  to  do 
things  that  count  in  the  vulgar  estimate,  and  gold  must 
therefore  be  obtained  at  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  The 
man  who  puts  a bill  through  the  city  council  or  the 
state  legislature  is  the  man  who  gets  residts;  and  he  is 
therefore  successively  agent,  manager,  secretary,  direc- 
tor, vice-president  and  president  of  his  corporation. 
The  wife  Avhose  husband  is  successful  in  the  financial 
sense  becomes  a local  magnate  in  many  feminine  circles. 
His  standard  of  business  and  professional  ethics  need 
not  concern  her  any  more  than  it  does  him.  He  is  a 
captain  of  industry,  of  finance  or  of  transportation. 
She  and  her  daughters,  in  ball  costume,  have  their  photo- 
graphs reproduced  in  the  neAVspapers  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  any  vulgar  reader.  What  matters  it,  if  the 
husband’s  name  is  a byword  for  chicanery;  what  if  the 
portrait  of  their  daughter  adorns  the  wall  of  a student’s 
room  or  a saloon,  hanging  between  that  of  the  popular 
ballet-dancer  and  the  last  champion  of  the  prize-ring? 

It  is  the  indifference  to  the  finer  sensibilities  and  this 
love  of  money  Avith  its  coincident  vulgar  display  that 
are  back  of  the  struggle  for  success.  Worldly  success 
is  often  the  sole  key  to  financial  and  social  advancement. 
Hence  corporate  success  must  be  obtained,  even  by  bri- 
berv.  Bribes  by  corporations  make  political  rottenness. 
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Political  rottenness  makes  for  most  of  us  taxes  high, 
streets  unclean^  water  unfit  to  drink,  disease  rife,  death 
common,  and  condemnation  in  the  next  world  fairly 
certain.  Corporate  greed  and  personal  vulgarity  are  the 
chief-  causes  of  municipal  corruption. 

Political  liberty  must,  therefore  be  obtained  by  attack- 
ing bribery  and  graft  in  its  high  seats.  We  must  bring 
down  the  big  game,  and  at  the  same  time  inculcate  in 
ourselves  a respect  for  honesty  and  a disregard  for  the 
mere  outward  symbols  of  wealth  and  power. 


THE  HOPELESSNESS  OF  HONEST  ELECTIONS 
IN  PHILADLPHIA  UNDER  THE  PRESENT 
LAWS  AND  WITH  TIIE  PRESENT 
COURTS. 


Dear  Sir: — Your  recent  efforts  to  show  the  fraudu- 
lent character 'of  the  assessors’  lists  of  qualified  voters 
in  Philadelphia  may  be  a surprise  to  many  of  your 
readers;  but  it  is  no  news  to  any  one,  who  has  looked 
into  election  matters  during  recent  years. 

I am  convinced  that  there  is  no  hope  of  honest  elec- 
tions in  this  city,  unless  we  can  obtain  better  election 
laws  or  less  timid  judges.  With  good  election  laws 
and  our  present  judges  the  elections  might  be  made 
honest.  With  the  present  laws  it  is  possible  that  we 
could  have  honest  elections,  if  the  judges  were  fearless. 

I base  these  opinions  on  my  personal  experiences.  I 
may  say  in  passing  that  I am  a Republican,  and  have 
been  an  earnest  believer  in  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  since  boyhood.  These  principles  I 
understand  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  abolition  of  slavery, 
political  equality  of  the  negro,  protective  tariff,  central- 
ization of  authority  in  the  federal  government,  the 
gold  standard,  and  the  merit  system  in  civil  service 
appointments.  I am,  however,  no  believer  in  the  Repub- 
lican party’s  dishonest  elections  in  this  city. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  I have,  as  a member  of  the 
Municipal  League,  served  many  times  as  watcher  at 
the  polls.  For  the  election  of  Nov.  4,  1902,  I was  ap- 
pointed an  overseer  of  elections  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  No.  3.  I live  in  the  fifth  division  of  the  eighth 
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ward,  which  includes  portions  of  Chestnut,  Sansoin  and 
Walnut  streets  and  parts  of  the  north  and  south  streets 
from  Eleventh  to  Seventeenth  Streets. 

There  have  been  to  my  knowledge  at  least  53  bogus 
names  on  the  assessor’s  list  in  this  division;  which 
at  the  i^resent  time  has  277  names  returned  as  those  of 
C|ualified  voters.  Many  of  these  names  appear  on  the 
list  year  after  year ; and  many  persons  claiming  to  he  so 
named,  have  been  challenged  by  me  at  the  polls.  The 
only  result  has  been  that  in  nearly  every  case  some  one 
has  sworn  that  the  person  claiming  the  right  to  vote  was 
really  so  entitled  and  the  judge  of  election  has  thereupon 
accepted  his  ballot.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for  a 
man,  whom  I knew  tO'  be  voting  illegally,  to  vote  de- 
spite my  challenge;  and  then  be  permitted  to  vouch  for 
a lot  of  men  whom  also  I knew  to  he  illegal  voters.  It 
is  probable  that  all  of  them  were  repeaters  and  known 
to  be  such  to  the  election  officers.  The  law  unhappily 
allows  a man  to  vote  if  a previous  voter  swears  that  he 
has  resided  in  such  and  such  a house  in  the  division  for 
two  months.  This  is  a grave  defect  in  the  election  laws. 

In  the  houses  at  which  the  several  election  officers 
claim  residences,  there  are  generally  an  unusual  number 
of  voters  registered.  Some  of  these  names  I believe  to 
bo  l)ogus;  and  I have  had  ])retty  good  evidence  that  some 
of  the  judges  of  election  have  themselves  not  even 
resided  in  the  division  as  required  by  law.  You  may 
reply  by  asking  why  I have  not  insisted  that  the  assessor 
strike  the  names,  known  to  me  to  be  fraudulent,  from 
tbo  list.  To  this  I answer  that  I have  tried  to  have 
this  done.  On  one  occasion  I called  on  Eobert  Bates, 
the  assessor  at  the  time,  and  formally  demanded  that  he 
show  me  his  original  list.  This  he  refused  to.  I re- 
ported his  refusal  to  the  legal  department  of  the  Munic- 
ipal League,  but  it  was  believed  that  nothing  could  be 
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satisfactorily  accomplished  by  pushing  my  claim  to 
see  it. 

On  September  2,  1902,  I prepared  a list  of  53  names 
which  were  known  to  be  improperly  on  the  assessor’s 
list.  I addressed  a letter  to  John  L.  Lynch,  then  the 
assessor,  citing  these  names  and  requesting  that  they  he 
stricken  from  the  list  of  voters,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  1891.  I took  this  letter  to  the  poll,  102  S. 
Thirteenth  Street,  on  the  day  and  during  the  hours 
when  the  law  requires  Mr.  Lynch  to  be  there  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  objections  to  names  on  his  list.  He 
was  not  there ; but  his  son  a policeman  was  found  in  the 
barroom,  where  the  poll  is  located  and  said  that  he 
would  take  my  letter  for  the  assessor.  To  this  I ob- 
jected and  said  I desired  to  see  Lynch,  the  assessor, 
not  Lynch,  the  policeman.  It  was  agreed  that  if  I 
returned  later,  I would  find  him  there.  I returned,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  bartenders  told  me 
that  he  had  not  seen  Lynch  there  at  all. 

Although  I had  taken  a witness  with  me  to  establish 
my  testimony  as  to  these  matters,  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Municipal  League  thought  it  useless  under  the  pres- 
ent laws  to  take  any  steps  against  Mr.  Lynch  for  derelic- 
tion of  duty. 

After  these  experiences,  I succeeded  in  being  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  an  overseer  of  elections, 
foolishly  thinking  that  if  a watcher  could  do  nothing 
to  stop  "fraudulent  votes  by  repeaters,  perhaps  an  over- 
seer, a quasi-official  of  the  court,  could. 

An  overseer  is  appointed  by  the  court  ‘To  supervise 
the  proceedings  of  election  officers”  and  “to  make  report 
of  the  same  as  they  may  he  required  by  said  court.” 
Overseers  have  the  right  “to  challenge  any  person  offer- 
ing to  vote,  and  interrogate  him  and  his  witnesses  under 
oath,  in  regard  to  his  right  of  suffrage  * * * * 

and  the  officers  of  said  election  arc  required  to  afford 
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said  overseers,  so  elected  and  appointed,  every  conveni- 
ence and  facility  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and 
if  said  election  officers  shall  refuse  to  permit  said  over- 
seers to  be  present,  and  perforin  their  duties  as  afore- 
said, such  officer  or  officers  shall  be  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  undergo  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year  or  both/’  The  election  re- 
turns are  certified  to  by  the  signature  of  the  overseers. 

At  the  election  of  November  4,  1902,  I served  as 
such  officer.  The  frauds  were  so  obvious,  and  the  judge 
of  election  prevented  so  efficiently  my  interrogating  men, 
whom  I knew  were  illegally  voting,  that  I refused  to 
sign  the  election  returns.  I then  wrote  to  Messrs.  M.  J. 
Pickering  and  John  Cadwalader,  Jr.,  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  such  matters  for  the  fusion  ticket,  a letter 
from  which  I make  the  following  abstracts : 

The  illegal  action  of  the  election  officers  was  such  that  radi- 
cal steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  their  arrest  and  conviction. 
If  it  is  possible  under  the  present  laws  of  Pennsylvania  to 
restrain  fraud  at  elections,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  evidence 
which  I can  now  give  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  definite 
results  in  the  way  of  punishing  offenders  against  those  laws. 
I,  therefore,  ask  that  you  take  such  steps  as  are  legally  proper 
and  necessary  to  arrest  the  judge  of  election,  John  Reardon, 
who  claims  to  live  at  1615  Sansom  Street,  for: 

1.  Refusing  to  certify  to  my  affirmation  as  overseer. 

2.  Accepting  illegal  votes. 

3.  Interfering  with  the  overseer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

4.  Rejecting  legal  ballots  during  the  count. 

5.  Permitting  Mr.  Robert  K.  Idler  to  remain  in  the  room 
after  the  poll  was  closed. 

6.  Permitting  policeman  No.  560  and  others  to  be  in  the  elec- 
tion booth  during  the  election,  and 

7.  General  neglect  of  duty. 
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I also  ask  that  the  inspectors,  Edward  Hasson,  1628  Sansom 
Street,  and  Patrick  Kelly,  1608  Ionic  Street,  be  arrested  for: 

1.  Accepting  illegal  votes. 

2.  Eejecting  legal  ballots  during  the  count. 

3.  Permitting  Mr.  Idler  to  be  in  the  room  after  the  poll  -was 
closed. 

4.  Permitting  policeman  No.  560  and  other  persons  to  pass 
through  the  booth  during  the  election,  and 

5.  General  neglect  of  duty. 

I request  that  the  Kepublican  overseer,  James  Holmes,  1311 
Sansom  Street,  be  arrested  for  general  neglect  of  duty. 

I also  ask  that  the  former  assessor,  John  L.  Lynch,  1625 
iSloravian  Street,  be  arrested  for  not  being  present  at  the  poll- 
ing place  at  the  date  required  by  law  for  hearing  citizens  de- 
siring to  have  names  stricken  from  the  assessor’s  list. 

As  a result,  I was  called  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  No.  3,  to  state  under  oath  my  reasons  for  not 
certifying  to  the  election  returns  and  to  give  evidence  of 
ni}'  experiences  on  election  day.  The  three  judges 
agreed  that  if  I "would  make  affidavit  to  the  facts  con- 
cerning which  I had  given  evidence,  they  would  trans- 
mit my  affidavit  to  the  district  attorney’s  office. 

In  this  affidavit  I mentioned  what  seemed  to  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  fusion  ticket  the  most  flagrant  breach 
of  the  law  by  the  election  officers;  namely,  that  I,  the 
overseer,  had  been  prevented  from  interrogating  persons 
claiming  the  right  to  vote  and  that  the  judge  of  election 
had  told  a man  desiring  to  vote  that  he  need  not  answer 
my  questions.  The  affidavit  so  prepared  was  presented 
to"  the  court  and  sent  to  the  district  attorney.  It  has 
there  remained,  so  far  as  I know,  to  this  day. 

Such  is  the  experience  that  a citizen  is  likely  to  ob- 
tain, if  he  attempts  at  the  present  time  to  aid  in  ob- 
taining an  honest  election  in  his  own  division.  At  the 
succeeding  election  1 was  asked  to  be  a watcher.  Was 
I to  1)lame  when  I declined  on  the  ground  that,  if  an 
overseer  appointed  l)y  tlie  court  could  be  successfully 
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clelied  without  i3unishment,  it  was  of  no  use  to  Avaste 
time  acting  as  a mere  watcher  with  the  same  triumphant 
election  officers  in  charge  of  the  polls?  Is  there  any 
doubt  about  the  large  number  of  fraudulent  votes  cast 
at  elections,  when  I knoAv  of  at  least  53  bogus  names 
on  the  assessor’s  list  in  one  division  in  a respectable 
section  of  the  city?  There  are  over  1,000  divisions  in 
Philadelphia,  If  Ave  take  the  illegal  voters  in  mine  as 
an  average,  there  must  be  at  least  53,000  bogus  names  on 
the  lists. 

Philadelphia  needs  neAv  judges  or  new  election  laws 
or  both  before  it  can  be  freed  from  a slavery  as  absolute 
as  that  of  the  southern  negro  in  1861 

[Note. — After  waiting  more  than  a year  and  hearing  of  no 
action  having  been  taken  by  the  District  Attorney  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Grand  Jury,  I asked  Judges  Beitler,  Auden- 
ried  anti  Martin  Avhat  had  become  of  my  affidavit,  made  at 
their  request,  and  Avhat  I,  individually,  should  do  to  bring  the 
election  officers  into  court  for  trial.  They  politely  referred 
me  to  the  District  Attorney’s  office.  An  inquiry  of  similar 
purport  made  to  Mayor  Weaver,  Avho  had  been  the  District 
Attorney  at  the  time,  elicited  the  information  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Bell,  the  District  Attorney, 
Avho  succeeded  IMr.  Weaver,  said  that  papers  relative  to  the 
case  could  not  be  found  in  his  office.  After  considerable  time 
had  been  consumed  in  this  and  further  correspondence,  I Avas 
urbanely  informed  through  an  assistant  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney, who  Avas  seen  by  my  counsel,  that  tAvo  years  had  noAv 
elapsed  and  therefore  it  Avas  too  late  to  find  any  indictment, 
even  if  the  jiapers  came  to  light.  See  “An  Experience  of  a 
Republican  Citizen  of  Corrupt  and  Contented  Philadelphia” 
(Avith  the  documents).] 


